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The Week in 


Perspective 


granting sovereignty to the national labor 

board, and revision of pricing methods are 
three burdens which industry is being asked 
to hoist upon its already weary back in the gov- 
ernment’s program to accelerate employment. 
Government loans and more public works are 
being offered in exchange. p. 10 


PR vcrancine of the work week to 36 hours, 


A FAIR CHANCE at self-determination is all 
that industry asks, but present developments 
seem to indicate that this chance will not mate- 
rialize. p. 22 


QUANTITY DIFFERENTIALS on steel prod- 
ucts are held contrary to principles enunciated 
in the national recovery act, this being the 
chief reason for their elimination in the steel 
code. p. 15 


GOVERNMENT BUYING of structural shapes, 
reinforcing bars and pipe for three separate 
projects last week approached 10,000 tons. p. 47 


ELECTRIC INDUCTION FURNACE installa- 
tion pours small castings while power is on fur- 
nace, hot sprues and gates being recharged 
immediately. p. 40 


STEELWORKS OPERATIONS have crossed 
the 50 per cent level for the first time since the 
week of Aug. 19, 1933. p. 14 


FORGING PRESS exerting force of 15,000 
tons, capable of handling 300-ton ingots, is being 
installed in Russia by a German builder. Higher 
than a ten-story building, the completed press 
will weigh a mere 3500 tons! p. 28 


NDUSTRY AT THE CODE CONFERENCE: 
Withdrawal of open-price provisions will not 
stop price fixing where it now exists .... Open 
prices constitute a vital element in codes. . 
Use of long-term credits is essential to future 
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of durable goods industry .... Encourage 
growth of service and luxury occupations... . 
Socialize surplus labor rather than saddle it 
further upon industry .... Rules of fair prac- 
tice which are fundamentally right will not be 


a hindrance to opportunity. pp. 11, 12,13 


UTILITY STOCKHOLDERS propose to band 
together in a form of union to protect themselves 
against prevailing political tyranny. Ten mil- 
lion united votes could do much. p.17 


EXPORTS OF SCRAP fell off sharply in Janu- 
ary; other iron and steel products showed a 
gain over December. Imports dropped to the 
lowest since a year ago. p. 18 


UTOMOBILE LABOR, aroused by mounting 
production schedules and coddled by union 
leaders, presented to employers a 7-point ulti- 
matum of pay raises and shorter hours—or else. 
Promise of a hearing in Washington Wednesday 
calmed the situation temporarily. p. 19 


INCLUSION OF STANDARDS clauses in NRA 
codes is being sought by the consumers’ advisory 
board. p. 44 


BLAST FURNACE TUYERE of a new design, 
featuring a refractory nose, is showing impor- 
tant savings in respect to long life. p. 31 


ARC WELDED STEEL FABRICATION was 
used in recent construction of a 75-ton beet pulp 
dryer. p. 42 


IRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS take about 8 
per cent of the country’s steel production, 
a myriad of applications ranging all the way 
from heavy bridge cables to spider lines in in- 
struments. History of wiremaking shows the 
material in use as far back as 1780 B.C. p. 25 


TRUCKING OF 200-TON LOADS of pipe at 
Boulder dam called for new ideas in trailer de- 
sign. Result: A 37 x 22-foot 16-wheel unit, 
pulled successfully over rough country with a 
load of 194 tons. p. 38 


METALLURGICAL RESEARCH facilities of 
a Youngstown, O., steelmaker have been ex- 
panded. p. 30 
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Industry Seeks Offsets for 


Shorter Week, Higher Wages 


WASHINGTON 
EPRESENTATIVES of the 
fe capital goods industries, 
including steel, are ex- 
pected to confer with govern- 
ment authorities early this 
week to try to effect some trade 
which will enable these indus- 
tries to meet the government’s 
demand for still shorter hours 
and higher wages for labor. 

Loans to enable weak man- 
ufacturers to carry additional 
payroll burdens, public works 
calculated to stimulate the pro- 
duction of capital goods, some 
assurance to overcome the tim- 
idity of capital from flowing 
into these ‘‘key”’ industries— 
these were some of the forms 
of assistance sought in return 
for industry’s voluntary co- 
operation. 

The government is adamant 
in its stand that industry, 
chiefly the capital goods divi- 
sion of it, make a further con- 
tribution to the relief of un- 
employment. The swiftest and 
most direct approach, as the 


government views it, is for the 
President to issue an executive 
order, which may blanket the 
enforcement of codes as well as 
revise hours for industries 
operating 36 or more hours per 
week. 

Following last week’s NRA 
convention of code authorities, 
opened Monday by the Presi- 
dent and closed Wednesday 
night by General Johnson, a 
committee of 12 representing 
the capital goods industries 
went into conference, planning 
to meet this week with the 
General. Out of last week’s 
sessions came a_ three-point 
program, of which the first two 
planks were fully conceived 
before a single code authority 
arrived. The third still is 
open. This program is: 

Reduction of the work week to not 
more than 36 hours, accompanied by 
increases in hourly wage rates suf- 
ficient to maintain current weekly 
earnings. 

Granting sovereignty to the na- 
tional labor board to make effective 


its interpretation of collective bar- 
gaining under section 7a of the re- 
covery act, 

Revision of pricing methods in 
codes, possibly elimination of open 
prices or a shortening of the waiting 
period, or creation of an impartial 
agency—perhaps the government— 
to receive open prices, or increased 
government representation on code 
authorities. 


For iron and steel the spe- 
cific effect of this three-point 
program would be: 

Amendment of the steel code to 
curtail the work week from 40 hours 
to 36, with an 11 per cent increase 
in base wage rates. 

Practically complete abandonment 
of employe representation plans and 
opening the door to unrestrained 
unionization, 

Quoting iron and steel at the point 
of production, and if open prices re- 
ceive a reprieve, a scaling-down of 
the present ten-day waiting period. 
Probably, also, representatives of the 
NRA consumers’ advisory board sit- 
ting with the code authority—the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 

Prompting this further pres- 
sure on industry the following 
reasons are being discussed, 
more or less openly, in Wash- 
ington: 

NRA has proved disappointing so 
far as returning men to work is con- 
cerned, Unemployment is estimated 
at 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 persons; 
termination of CWA _ will release 
some 4,000,000; it is up to indus- 


THE PRESIDENT BARGAINS COLLECTIVELY WITH INDUSTRY: Scene at Constitution hall, Washington, last Mon- 


day when the President opened the three-day NRA code conference. 


Standing at the left of the President, who is in the 


center of the platform, are Gus Gennerich, his personal aide, General Johnson, Assistant Secretary of Labor Grady, Sen- 
ators Wagner and Norris, with Donald R. Richberg, chief counsel for NRA, facing the camera. Seated at the right of the 
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try to tighten its belt and absorb 
more labor. 

Labor is growing restive and a pe- 
riod of strikes is impending—be- 
lieved by industry to have been fo- 
mented largely by the attitude of 
NRA. Only a shorter work week 
with no reduction in earnings plus 
absorption of more labor can avert a 
bad situation. 

Congressional attacks upon NRA 
and its suspension of antitrust laws 
can be quelled only by further re- 
strictions on open prices and pricing 
methods in general, 

The President is being subjected to 
the increasing influence of radical ad- 
visers; the consumers’ advisory board 
of NRA is rallying radicals and lib- 
erals to its cause; probably increased 
business this spring affords an ex- 
cuse for saddling industry with more 
of the burden of recovery. 

Industry should prefer to work out 
its salvation in regard to the work 
week, wage rates and collective bar- 
gaining under the _ flexible NRA 
rather than under mandate of con- 
gress, and that acquiescence in the 
NRA program will avert—for the 
time being, at least—passage of the 
Connery 30-hour bill, the Wagner 
bills providing an airtight labor 
board, compulsory unionization, and 
unemployment insurance, and other 
radical legislation, 


Industry Dissents, So What? 


To much of this reasoning industry 
dissents, of course, and it was not 
backward last week at various group 
meetings of code authorities in ex- 


pressing itself, but that is the way 
Washington is thinking. 

No observation won louder ap- 
plause than that of a hardy soul who 
shot back at a division administrator, 
when the matter of shorter hours 
and higher wages was cited as a de- 
mand: “‘What are we going to use 
for money?” 

And Robert Gaylord, speaking for 
the machine tool industry’s code 
authority, delivered an alternative 
which evoked considerable approval 
when he said: ‘“‘It is better to social- 
ize the surplus of labor under some 
scheme like the CWA. Industry can- 
not carry the burden any longer.” 


Madame in Slight Error 


Not only did steel last week come 
under the direct fire of General 
Johnson in regard to a 36-hour week 
but it also was enfiladed by Secretary 
of Labor Perkins, who declared that 
the industry would be expected to 
re-employ 300,000 additional per- 
sons, with 500,000 more to be ab- 
sorbed by the machinery trade and 
1,500,000 by the capital goods in- 
tries. From a subsequent remark it 
was evident that Miss Perkins was 
including hardware, tractor, machine 
tool and farm implement figures in 
iron and steel, 

Responding for the _ industry, 
Walter S. Tower, executive secretary 
of the Iron and Steel institute, ques- 
tioned whether Miss Perkins was not 
confusing iron and steel for the en- 
tire metalworking trades. 

At the peak of 1929, according to 
Mr. Tower, iron and steel employ- 





ment totaled approximately 420,000. 
At the low point of the depression, 
in 1932, employment ebbed to 210,- 
000. Last June, employment had re- 
bounded to 338,000, and in January, 
1934, to 393,000. 

Wage payments in January totaled 
$26,737,393 compared with $26,439, 
830 in December, when employment 
was 394,943. 

Average earnings per hour in Janu- 
ary, according to Mr. Tower, were 
58.3 cents, against 57.8 cents in De- 
cember. Total payrolls, including 
salaries as well as wages, in the 
iron and steel industry in January 
were $34,877,542, against $34,- 
323,694 in December, 

Present steelmaking costs, upon 
which a 11 per cent direct increase 
in labor costs may be superimposed, 
plus the intangible further burden 
involved in spreading work, absorb- 
ing ‘‘green’’ personnel and shorter 
shifts, already show a pronounced lift 
over last spring, when recovery set 
in. 

In June, 1933, when the output 
of finished rolled steel was 1,870,000 
tens, payments to labor totaled $24,- 
134,000 or $13 per ton. By Novem- 
ber, when output was down to 1,110,- 
000 tons, wage payments had risen 
to $24,838,000 or $22 per ton. 


Price Boost the Answer? 


From $13 to $22 per ton is an ad- 
vance of 69 per cent. The direct 
rise in wage rates being 22% per 
cent, the added burden of operation 
under NRA exclusive of labor was 
361% per cent. To put wages up 11 


ge 


President in the front row are the chaplain of the senate, Secretary of State Hull, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 

Secretary of War Dern, Attorney General Cummings, Secretary of Commerce Roper, and Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

Directly behind Secretary Roper is Jesse Jones, head of RFC. There were 4000 NRA code authorities in Constitution hall 
to hear the address and an overflow audience of several hundred in the adjacent Memorial Continental hall 
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per cent would probably increase the 
cost of steel at the shipping dock 
even greater, with the fluctuation in 
production injecting a variable. 

The estimate of one steel authority 
is that it would require an increase 
of more than $2 a ton in the selling 
cost of steel to requite producers for 
this further dislocation. 

When more than 4000 NRA code 
authorities assembled last Monday to 
hear President Roosevelt formally 
open the NRA conference, it was the 
rreatest assemblage of industrial ex- 
ecutives in the history of the United 
States. 

Some hundreds of code authori- 
ties, arriving in Washington with a 
degree of new importance, encoun- 
tered their first disillusionment when 
they found no small proportion of 
seats in Constitution hall pre-empted 
by social Washington and NRA of- 
ficials, compelling them to listen to 
the opening exercises through an am- 
plifier in adjacent Memorial Conti- 
nental hall, The tension was re- 
lieved somewhat when the President 
later made a personal appearance for 
the overflow audience, 

Monday afternoon, immediately 
following the addresses by President 
Roosevelt and Donald R. Richberg, 
chief counsel for NRA, Secretary 
Perkins; Senator Wagner, chairman 
of the national labor board; Pierre 
S. duPont, Henry S. Dennison and 
R. E. Flanders, all representing the 
industrial advisory board; William 
H. Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor; Dr. Leo Wol- 
man, of the labor advisory board; 
and Mrs, Mary H. Rumsey and others 
of the consumers’ board addressed 
delegates. 


Industry’s Voice a Whisper 


Group sessions on trade practices, 
small industries, labor, code admin- 
istration, and open prices followed 
on Monday night, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, In many respects’ the 
proceedings were similar to those of 
the week previous, when consumers 
had their innings. Except for the 
determination of a course on open 
prices, industry’s voice on labor and 
code administration probably will be 
found of little effect. 

At the outset of the conferences 
on open prices, assurance was given 
by Arthur D, Whiteside, division ad- 
ministrator, that NRA had an open 
mind. 

The larger, fully integrated pro- 
ducers of iron and steel were repre- 
sented only by Charles R. Hook, 
president of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., and mem- 
ber of the steel code authority, and 
Mr, Tower, spokesman for the Iron 
and Steel institute, The fabricating 
and machine tool industries, how- 
ever, were generously represented 


and their spokesmen were leaders of 
many of the sessions in which they 
participated. 

Only when labor leaders and rep- 


resentatives of the labor advisory 
board mentioned steel was the indus- 
try maligned. No consumer raised 
his voice to object to the steel code 
and, in fact, the code was applauded 
by at least one consuming group. 

Fair practice regulations encour- 
age greater initiative. better quality 
of products and more efficient busi- 
ness procedure, Mr, Hook declared. 

“Codes for the various industries, 
although they may still need some 
revision in certain cases because the 
rules were perhaps not fair to all, 
have made possible the elimination 
of many unfair practices that have 
grown up through the years,” said 
Mr. Hook. ‘‘They have proved that, 
given the right and the opportunity 
to legally confer, the major factors 
that produce unfair competition can 
and will be eliminated. 


Renew Hope for Future 


‘“‘Considering the short time avail- 
able for preparation, those codes 
which have been approved and are 
now effective are extremely credit- 
able documents. They certainly have 
given a hope for the future and now 
point the way to a business regime 
which can and must be made satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

“The final test f fair practice 
rules in business, after all, is the ef- 
fect they have in encouraging and 
maintaining a general exchange of 
goods and services. 

“The consumer is the keystone of 
our plan, and unless he is in a po- 
sition to purchase the articles of 
production, the distributor and the 
producer will not be able to employ 
people, pay wages and make a reas- 
onable profit for the owners of the 
business, 

“This being the fact, it is neces- 
sary for producers and distributors 
to operate their businesses in a way 
that makes purchase aud consump- 
tion possible on a large scale, 

‘Business is simply the exchange 
of goods and services and the ex- 
change is general and permanent 
when the relationship between the 
financial reward for the various units 
of service, commodities and products 
is fair and sound. In no other way 
can there be employment on a basis 
that will permit of the maintenance 
or raising of our standard of living. 

“Tt seems to be an American in- 
stinct to question any program which 
provides regulation of business activi- 
ties. The reasons are no doubt due 
to the thought that regulations cur- 
tail initiative and opportunity. 

“Rules of fair practice which are 
fundamentally right will not be a 
hindrance to individual or collective 
opportunity but will offer a greater 
field for the American spirit of inde- 
pendent constructive action.” 

Herman H. Lind, Cleveland, gen- 
eral manager, National Machine Tool 
Builders association, and member of 
the code authority for the machine 
tool and forging industry, made a 








spirited defense of open prices. 

Referring to a paper prepared by 
him in 1932 covering competitive 
conditions and entitled ‘‘Buying Be- 
low Cost,’ he maintained that the 
plight, especially of small industries, 
a year ago reached the point of com- 
plete demoralization largely through 
unfair tactics of the recalcitrant 10 
per cent, to curb which was the ex- 
press purpose of the recovery act. 
Mr. Lind said in part: 

“The suggestion has been made 
within the past few days that buyers 
group themselves together to get the 
advantages of group action. May I 
point out that the buyers today buy 
ing for large and concentrated in- 
dustries, such as mail order houses, 
department stores, chain stores and 
some of the large manufacturing in- 
dustries, do have that advantage in 
fact. 

“Tt might not be such a bad idea 
for all these buyers, both the large 
and the small, to get together under 
a code of fair competition, and among 
other things, provide that it be con- 
strued as an unfair trade practice to 
divulge, or even to intimate to any 
supplier the prices, terms and condi- 
tions offered to him by that supplier’s 
competitor or competitors. They 
might also use the code to outlaw 
the pirating of engineering or style 
designs, or assisting others to pirate 
such designs. 

“The act. was written and passed 
with the clear intent of enabling in- 
dustries to work together in an ef- 
fort to bring back fair wages, fair 
working conditions, fair trade prac- 
tices, and prices under which indus- 
try might live. Published open prices 
are a means to that end. 


Getting Away from Chiseling 


“With the provision that there 
shall be no deviation from’ those 
prices, all customers will be treated 
fairly and without discrimination. 
Every buyer will know that no one 
else is buying from a given pro- 
ducer at a better price; consequently 
his effort will be directed to deter- 
mining the real value of the prod- 
uct in proportion to the price offered 
him, instead of a chiseling operation 
between hungry competitors, 

“In all these discussions, con- 
sumer goods have received much em- 
phasis. Let us consider for a mo- 
ment durable goods, such as ma- 
echinery and all sorts of equipment, 
where individual manufacturers de- 
termine and establish their own 
prices by listing them with their code 
authority, their trade and their com- 
petitors. 

“Through this method, if a manu- 
facturer sets his price too high, he 
loses business; if he sets it too low, 
he leses money. If he has reason to 
increase or to decrease his price, 
sufficient length of time should be 
given his trade and his competitors 
to know that a change will be made; 
also, that the price change is a mat- 
ter of policy, and not a matter of 
temporary expediency for some im- 
mediate advantage. 

“An insufficient period for notice 
of price change for this type of 
equipment, in my opinion, would 
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wreck the firm policy which is so 
necessary to the continued life of 
these industries, and would put them 
right back where they were a year 
ago, forced to make lower and lower 
prices in order to meet progressive 
price cutting. 

“It would give a few powerful 
buyers who proved to be the best 
traders a more favorable price than 
others could obtain. It would not be 
surprising, then, if the seller, when 
he felt he had an inside track in 
certain cases, would raise his price 
for a specific order, and then drop it 
back again, to the disadvantage of 
a given customer. 

“The firm price policy should also 
mean an open price policy. The open 
price policy can be effective in main- 
taining firm prices only by provid- 
ing such time for notice of change 
in price as to eliminate the use of 
instant change of price as a subter- 
fuge for price cutting. 


Prosecute Illegal Cases 


“Tt has been claimed that the open 
publishing of prices is resulting in 
unfair and illegal price fixing in some 
industries. If this is true, there are 
in existence protective laws which 
provide plenty of power to investi- 
gate and prosecute the wrong- 
doers. The withdrawal of open price 
provisions, or the elimination of the 
period of notice of change of prices, 
will not stop price fixing where it 
now exists.” 

Frank A. Bond, vice president, the 
McKay Co., Pittsburgh, and secretary 
of the code authority of the chain 
industry, also entered a strong de- 
fense of open prices and evidenced 
so wide a knowledge of the situation 
that he was called upon by Adminis- 
trators Whiteside and Harriman to 


ARCH FOE OF CHISELERS: 
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develop the open price situation for 
other industries. 

Open prices, Mr. Bond maintained, 
constitute the vital element of codes, 
and should these price provisions be 
withdrawn codes would be destroyed. 
Also, a waiting period is necessary 
in order to curb chiselers. 

Granting that open prices might 
lead to uniform prices, Mr. Bond in- 
sisted that uniform prices were in- 
evitable anyway. Prices would 
either be on the destructive level de- 
termined by the most vicious chiseler 
or could be placed through codes on 
a level remunerative to the produc- 
er and fair to the consumer. 


Scouts Defamatory Charges 


“It is the right of industry to get 
back its cost and a little extra,’’ he 
insisted. ‘I strongly resent the im- 
putation that there is no honesty in 
code authorities. We don’t need any 
impartial or government agency to 
administer our code. We ask only 
an appeal to a higher authority if we 
fail to justify the trust imposed in 
us.”’ 

“We are willing to have the pro- 
ducers of raw materials, including 
steel, apply open prices principles in 
their relations to us.” 

In response to questioning by Ad- 
ministrator Harriman, Mr. Bond ex- 
pressed willingness of his industry 
to suspend open prices if complaints 
were lodged, and a fair preliminary 
investigation were made, 

The inference of improper price 
fixing, which Mr. Bond resented, had 
been made by Dr. Dexter Keezer and 
other members of the consumers’ 





Frank A. Bond, vice president, the McKay Co., 
Pittsburgh, and secretary of the code authority of the chain industry appear: 
ing at the trade practices session of the NRA conference in Washington last 


An advocate of open prices and of a waiting peried, Mr. Bond also 


strongly resented the imputation that there is no honesty in code administra 


tion. Mr. Bond is at the right in the illustration. 


At the left is W. A. Harriman, 


an NRA division administrator, while in the center is Arthur D. Whiteside, also 
a division administrator 
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board. As expressed by Doctor 
Keezer, open prices and waiting pe- 
riods are open to grave. suspicion, 
the consumers’ board ‘prefers to 
clean up the open price situation to 
secuttling it’ and ‘uniform prices 
suggest an unreasonable degree of 
intimacy among members of an in- 
dustry.” 

The matter of uniform prices be- 
ing quoted to federal, state and mu- 
nicipal purchasing authorities was 
pursued deeply by Administrators 
Whiteside and Harriman, and manu- 
facturers were warned that some 
modification is inevitable. Typical of 
the attitude of manufacturers was the 
observation of Mr. Bond that “‘states 
and municipalities are entitled to a 
little sympathy from _ suppliers.’’ 
Code authorities were almost unan- 
imous in expressing the opinion that 
federal, state and municipal pur- 
chasing agents have been hard buy- 
ers, 

Generally, open prices were sup- 
perted by manufacturers and con- 
demned by retailers, the latter hay- 
ing the support of the NRA consum- 
ers’ board. It is evident that some 
serious modification, if not the total 
elimination of open prices, is at 
hand, 


Examine Wage Differentials 


At the numerous sessions devoted 
to labor, not only were hours and 
wages discussed, but also differen- 
tials between the North and South, 
collective bargaining and the neces- 
sity for stimulating the capital goods 
industries—the latter figuring prom- 
inently in the week-end conferences 
relative to shorter hours and higher 
wages, 

James W. Hook, president, 
metric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn., 
submitted a masterly analysis of dif- 
ferentials in pay as between North 
and South, male and female work- 
ers, large cities and urban communi- 
ties, ete. 


Geo- 


He also dwelt extensively on the 
general effects of mechanization of 
industry, the causes and results of 
such mechanization, He regarded 
the arbitrarily fixed working week 
as the most sinister feature of NRA, 
in that it invites collusion between 
employers and employes, and danger- 
ous because it involves one of those 
personal rights that will not yield to 
objective penalties. 

John W. O’Leary, president, Ma- 
chinery and:* Allied Products insti- 
tute, emphasized the importance of 
encouraging sales of durable goods, 
saying there can be no large and 
lasting recovery in employment until 
there has been a _ substantial im- 
provement in the durable goods in- 
dustry. He recommended that there 
be no further reduction in hours in 
the durable goods industry, and he 
emphasized the necessity of enabling 
durable goods manufacturers’ to 
make a reasonable profit. 

R. E. Flanders, president, Jones 
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& Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., who as previously noted, ad- 
dressed the Monday afternoon ses- 
sion as a member of the NRA indus- 
trial advisory board, declared that 
‘as a result of spreading work dur- 
ing the depression the project of 
shorter hours has something to be 
said for it, but as a result of recov- 
ery it is not merely ineffective—it is 
destructive.”’ 

Frank R. Hoadley, Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co., Ansonia, Conn., member 
of the gray iron code authority, pro- 
tested the proposal to reduce hours 
of labor further. 

R. R. Fauntleroy, Moline Malle- 
able Iron Co,, St. Charles, Ill.. and 
member of the malleable code au- 
thority, also stressed the shortage of 
molders and other skilled workers, 
and said that the malleable industry’ 
with its reserves depleted, could not 
stand a reduction of hours. 

When Col. George Brady, deputy 
administrator, suggested that since 
there is a shortage of some skilled 
and semi-skilled workers these class- 
es be permitted to work up to 60 
hours a week in the periods of peak 
demand, This met with general ap- 
proval, but this approval was diluted 
when he added further that time and 
one-half be paid for all such employ- 
ment over 40 hours per week. 

Sam Traylor, Traylor Engineering 
& Mfg, Co., Allentown Pa, delivered 
a forceful protest against this sug- 
gestion saying that after operating 
two years at 10 per cent of capacity, 
his company has just booked busi- 
ness at prices covering the bare cost 
of production and that higher wages 
would be ruinous. 


Discouraging Buyers 


Robert Gaylord, president, Inger- 
soll Milling Machine Co., Rockford, 
Ill., and previously noted as prefer- 
ring socialization of the surplus of la- 
bor to saddling it further upon in- 
dustry, referred to the shortage of 
skilled men in the machine tool in- 
dustry, and warned that a conse- 
quent increase in the selling price 
of tools would discourage buyers 
“who normally lead the way back in 
the bleak dawn of recovery.”’ 

yeorge B. Durell, president, Amer- 
ican Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, 
chairman of the code committee of 
the general tool and implement in- 
dustry, pointed to excess capacity, 
some axe manufacturers having 
triple the facilities required, and in+ 
sisted that any addition to existing 
facilities for production in the imple- 
ment industry would be an economic 
waste, 

In a letter to the American Iron 
and Steel institute and the code con- 
ference, Walter B. Richards, president, 
Richards & Conover Hardware Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., protested the 
freight clause as well as the one- 
half of 1 per cent cash discount, the 
former because it enables producers 
of steel to dictate the routes and 
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means of transportation, and the lat- 
ter because it eliminates the 2 per 
cent discount that has been a part of 
the hardware business for over 75 
years. 


Production 


TEELMAKING operations last 
S week increased 3 points to 51 per 
cent, crossing the 50 per cent rate 
for the first time since the week of 
Aug. 19. If advanced schedules are 
maintained, this week will supply a 
further increase, 

Gains were reported last week in 
the Chicago, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
eastern Pennsylvania, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and New England districts. 
Birmingham and Buffalo were sta- 
tionary, while Wheeling was off 
slightly. 

STEEL’S weekly estimates of steel- 
making operations for February, after 
adjustments for fractional weeks, aver- 





Sees Reassuring Capital as 


Best Govt. Business Aid 


EORGE HOUSTON, president, 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 
speaking for the Machinery and Allied 
Products institute, stated that the 
heavy industries have carried the bulk 
of the financial load during the de- 
pression, 

“4 great many of us would have 
been better off financially if we had 
shut down at the end of 1931 and put 
our plants in the hands of custodians,” 
said Mr. Houston. 

“The heavy industries cannot exist 
unless there is a flow of capital into 
business. In 1933 only $138,000,000 of 
new capital went into private enter- 
prises. Normally four or five billion 
dollars a year went into private en- 
terprise. We are now down to 3 per 
cent of the 6-years’ average. We can- 
not increase costs in the face of this 
situation. We must restore the flow of 
savings into enterprise. 

“The President stated, in his splen- 
did speech Monday, that he wanted 
constructive suggestions and I suggest 
that the government reopen the cap- 
ital markets. One of the most im- 
portant obstructions is the securities 
act of 1933. The stock exchange regu- 
lation bill now before congress would 
prevent the marketing and distribution 
of our securities. 

“The heavy industries must sell to 
the farmer and to the producers of raw 
materials, Let us strive to regain the 
proper balance between agriculture, 
the products of raw materials, the 
products of other companies with 
whom we compete, and with the open- 
ing of the securities markets, there 
will be no question of unemployment 
in the heavy industries.” 


aged 42.75 per cent, identical with the 
weekly forecasts of the American Iron 
and Steel institute. The official oper- 
ating figure for the industry in Febru- 
ary, based upon actual production re- 
ported to the institute, was 42.78 per 
cent. 

Pittsburgh: Although ingot opera- 
tions last week ranged from 25 to 
60 per cent in plants of individual 
producers, the average advanced 3 
points to 34 per cent for the district. 
Rate of a leading producer at just 
over 40 per cent has been a chief 
cause in sustaining this advance. 
Rolling of rails by Carnegie Steel 
Co. possibly this week should help to 
increase the district rate to 35 or 
36 per cent, 

An additional steelworks blast fur- 
nace has been lighted here, making 
19 out of 60 stacks in blast. Blow- 
ing in of a third stack at Bethlehem’s 
Johnstown, Pa., works was the only 
net change of the week. 

Youngstown: Advanced 4 points to 
56 per cent last week, with a further 
increase to 57 per cent expected this 
week. Fifty-one out of 83 open 
hearths are melting, and an idle bes- 
semer furnace will be started shortly. 

Central Alloy division of Republic 
is operating at the highest rate since 
early 1930. American Steel Found- 
ries has placed its Alliance, O., works 
on a 4-day week, best in months, with 
600 men employed. Timken Steel & 
Tube Co., Canton, O., is at 80 per 
cent. 

Chicago: Rose 6 points to 50 per 
cent, highest rate since last August. 
Addition of a Gary blast furnace 
gives the district 11 active steelworks 
stacks out of 36. Better railroad 
demand largely is responsible for 
the latest rise, with further gains 
predicted for this month. 

Cleveland: Up 3 points to 82 per 
cent, Otis Steel Co. lighting its eighth 
large open hearth, recently repaired, 
and continuing with four small units 
at its Lakeside plant; Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. with 13; and Na- 
tional Tube Co., Lorain, 11. These 
also are the schedules for this week. 

Wheeling: A decline of 7 points to 
70 per cent was recorded as the av- 
erage of ingot operations in four 
district plants last week when 27 
out of 39 open hearths in the district 
were making steel. The 70 per cent 
rate is expected to continue this 
week. Wheeling Steel Corp. expects 
to blow in two blast furnaces this 
week, one at Portsmouth, O., and the 
other at Steubenville, O. 

Birmingham: Additional railroad 
business is sustaining the 52 per cent 
steel ingot rate here. 

Buffalo: Steady at a fraction above 
52 per cent. There are 20 open 
hearths in production here, with 
others being made ready. The next 
major upturn will probably depend 
upon releases of rail tonnage. No 
material reduction in ingot output is 
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expected by producers here during 
the next few weeks and probably not 
until after June 1. 


Central eastern seaboard: Up 1 
point to 31 per cent. Although the 
number of open hearths on is un- 
changed, some schedules have been 
lengthened. Increasing releases from 
the railroads and slightly better mis- 
cellaneous demand indicate further 
improvement. 

Detroit: With Ford now operating 
seven open-hearth furnaces, 15 of the 
18 in this district are operating, lift- 
ing the steelmaking rate to 93 per 
cent. At least one more Ford fur- 
nace is being prepared for operation. 


New England: Up 1 point to 66 
per cent last week, with little change 
indicated for this week. One impor- 
tant works is now operating at 40 
per cent and another at 90. 


qAmerican Iron and Steel institute 
official statistics on February open- 
hearth and bessemer steel ingot pro- 
duction place the total at 2,224,698 
tons, or 92,696 tons a day. In Janu- 
ary, only 1,996,897 tons were made, 
averaging 73,959 tons daily. In two 
months, steel ingot production thus 
totals 4,221,595 tons, or almost 
double the 2,116,942 tons of the same 
period of 1933. February operations 
averaged 42.78 per cent. 


New Capacity 


ITSUI & CO., 350 Fifth avenue, 

New York, has placed an order 
for 12 tin plate mills—six hot and six 
cold—with the United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. They 
are for installation in Japan. 





(Soaking pit equipment at the South 
works of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., Worcester, Mass., including six 
1-hole producer-gas fired pits, will be 
replaced with new stripping and 
loading cranes and eight new pits 
each having a holding capacity of six 
3-ton ingots. An all-steel building, 
189 x 103 x 85 feet, will house the 
new equipment. The pits, contracts 
for which have been awarded, will 
be installed in line to facilitate charg- 
ing. 


Institute 


MERICAN Iron and Steel insti- 
A tute reports the following price 
filings with their effective dates: 

Low phosphorus pig iron, $19 at 
Johnson City, Tenn., March 17. 

Hot-rolled strip, 1.85¢, at Chicago, 
March 17. 

Wire nails $2.65, Houston and 
Galveston, Tex., March 15. 

Low carbon spring wire, 2.65c at 
Pacific coast ports, March 5. 

Annealed stone wire, 4.20c, and 
galvanized stone wire, 5.20c, at Pitts- 
burgh, March 3. 

Stapling wire in 8-ineh coils, 3.85ce 
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at Chicago, and 4.45c, at Pacific coast 
ports, March 2, 

Galvanized sheet rejects known 
sizes, and galvanized sheet wasters 
random sizes No. 10 gage and heavier, 
1.40¢c, Pittsburgh, and 1.50c, Gary, 
March 11. 


Washington 


EDERAL trade commission late 

last week began consideration of 
the report of its chief counsel, Judge 
Robert E. Healy, on the Borah reso- 
lution seeking information on the 
operation of the price provisions of 
the steel code. The report, it is ex- 
pected, will be adverse to basing 
points, and recommend that iron and 
steel be quoted at the point of pro- 
duction, 


CNRA consumers’ advisory board 
last week in a report to General John- 
son attacked basing points, zone 
freight systems and other marketing 
methods. Steel was mentioned speci- 
fically in the suggestion of the con- 
sumers’ board which says in part: 
“While we are not prepared to 
deny that such devices may be needed 
and used fairly in some indu8&trial 
situations, their history is one of 
grave abuse. There is abundant evi- 
dence to show that in the past such 
systems have been used to load upon 
the consumer charges for imaginary 
freight, and to confront him with a 


(Please turn to Page 46) 


Gives Stand on 
Quantity Discounts 


ALTER S. TOWER, who is 

executive secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
New York, presented the official at- 
titude of the iron and steel industry 
in regard te quantity differentials or 
discounts at the NRA code confer- 
ence last week. It is that such dif- 
ferentials or discounts would be in- 
compatibile with the national indus- 
trial recovery act and would discrim- 
inate against small buyers, Mr. Tow- 
er’s full statement follows: 


The question of quantity differen- 
tials or quantity discounts, which- 
ever way you may choose to speak 
of the subject, is a matter which, in 
the drafting of the steel code, was 
discussed at considerable length. 
Prior to the drafting of the code, 
there had been many variable prac- 
tices in the steel industry with re- 
spect to the pricing of different prod- 
ucts for different purchasers. 

Generally speaking, I believe it 
was. thought that the large purchaser 
could get a different price from that 
which was quoted to the small pur- 
chaser. It probably is equally true 
that the purchaser of a given quan- 
tity did not always get the same price 


as another purchaser of a like quan- 
tity. I mean by that statement that 
there probably was not any uniform 
classification, such as has been prac- 
ticed, as I believe, in some industries 
in respect to the purchasers having 
a grant of quantity differentials or 
discounts, 

You are probably all familiar with 
the fact that in respect to differen- 
tials of this sort the procedure in 
one industry may be to grant differ- 
entials on what might be called the 
functional basis. I mean that a job- 
ber may receive one discount or dif- 
ferential, and a wholesaler—if you 
distinguish between a jobber and a 
wholesaler—-a second grade discount 
or differential, and a dealer, a retail 
dealer, still a different discount. 

The other system which has been 
relatively common, I believe, is that 
of basing discounts entirely on quan- 
tities in either one of two ways 
either the quantity purchased at a 
given time or the quantity purchased 
over a period of time, the period 
of time varying widely. 

So far as I am familiar with the 
situation in the steel industry, neither 
one of those policies has been fol- 
lowed either consistently or regular- 
ly. There have been at times combi- 
nations of both of them, but neither 
one could have been said to have 
been uniformly characteristic of the 
steel industry. 


Contrary to NIRA 


The question of differentials and 
discounts was discussed very exten- 
sively at the time the code was being 
framed, and. the general conclusion 
reached by members of the industry 
who were active in discussing the 
various provisions which were to go 
into the code was to the effect that 
there should not be quantity dis- 
counts or differentials. The chief 
reason for that appears to have been 
the provision in the national recov- 
ery act, in Section 3a, I believe, to 
the effect that codes are not to be 
designed to promote monopolies or 
to eliminate or to oppress smal! en- 
terprises, 

I believe also this question of dif- 
ferentials and discounts in connec- 
tion with that provision of the recov- 
ery act was discussed informally with 
representatives of the national re- 
covery administration and with the 
idea of granting or providing for no 
quantity differentials or discounts in 
the steel code meets with the ap- 
proval—unofficial, perhaps—-of those 
representatives of the recovery ad- 
ministration with whom the subject 
was discussed. 

If you go back, you will find a rel- 
atively early presentation of this 
same idea, which, I believe, was be- 
hind the provision of the recovery 
act to which I have referred in the 
discussions which surrounded Sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton act at the time 
it was before the congress about 20 
years ago. 

You may recall that in Section 2 of 
the Clayton act there is a provision 
which permits price discrimination 
in respect to grade, quality or quan- 
tity. The first two words, of course, 
are meaningless, because a price dis 
crimination in respect to grade or 
quality is nothing more than the 
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equivalent of permitting you _ to 
charge more or less for something 
which costs more or less, as the case 
may be, and, therefore, the only 
point there is in that proviso of Sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton act that has 
real meaning is that relating to dis- 
crimination because of quantity. 

That particular word in the pro- 
viso to which I have referred was 
discussed at considerable length in 
connection with the debates on the 
Clayton act, and one might read 
into those debates a desire on the 
part of congress to eliminate by this 
legislation ali such price discrimina- 
tion; but in the final passage of 
the act, as you know, elimination of 
such price discrimination was not 
embodied in the recovery act, in the 
provisions to which I have referred, 
under Section 3a, the desire, if not 
the intent, of the congress appears 
to have been running in much the 
same channel, and that also is indi- 
cated, I believe, by referring to the 
discussion of parts of the recovery 
act before it was finally enacted, 

It is not quite so clear, however, 
in the latter case as it was in the 
early case in connection with the de- 
bates, perhaps because the time in 
which the act was under discussion 
was very much shorter than it was 
in the case of the Clayton act. 

However, if you take your text 
from the proviso which I have quoted 
to you, that the code shall not be 
designed to promote monopolies or 
to eliminate or oppress small enter- 
prises, I think you will find there, at 
least by construction or interpreta- 
tion, your guide to the elimination of 
quantity discounts or quantity differ- 
entials as entirely justifiable in the 
purpose of the legislation. 

Now, as applied to the steel code 
particularly, I want to remind you 
of the fact that the steel industry is 
a quantity production industry. It 
is a tonnage proposition. It does 
not sell very much of its product or 
very much of its volume to what may 
be called the retail consumer, It is 
an industry surrounded with pro- 
ducer goods rather than with con- 
sumer goods, using ‘consumer’ in 
the sense of retail consumer. For 
that reason, the price conditions of 
the steel code or the steel industry 
may not be of very much interest 
to many, if any, of those of you here, 


Hold to Open Price Policy 


I would like, however, to indicate 
to you in a little detail how the sit- 
uation works out in respect to the 
steel code and the matter of quantity 
differentials or discounts. I may 
have led you to believe from what I 
have previously said that there is no 
recognition of quantity differentials 
or quantity discounts in the steel 
code, That may or may not be strict- 
ly true, but I think the safest way to 
interpret what I shall presently say 
is that the steel code does not pro- 
vide any quantity discounts in any 
way whatsoever. 

The basic principle of the steel 
code in reference to prices is the 
open price policy. Every member of 
the code must file a price for each 
product covered by the code which 
such member produces. Those prices 
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may be expressed either in cents per 
pound or dollars per ton, or with 
respect to some unit of measure- 
ment; but, generally speaking, the 
prices quoted are the prices filed by 
the members of the steel code and 
apply by implication, to quantities in 
carload lots, that being the unit of 
sale which has been customary in 
the steel industry for a long time. 


If, in filing a list of base prices 
for products as required by the steel 
code, the member of the code indi- 
cates in such price filing that a dis- 
count or a price differential may be 
allowed on any product to a jobber, 
then a deviation from the price as 
filed for other classes of purchases 
may be allowed to such purchasers 
as can qualify under the rules or reg- 
ulations with respect to sales to job- 
bers, 


Functional Differential 


The differential, therefore, is not a 
quantity differential in the sense you 
are talking to that subject here this 
morning, but is a functional differ- 
ential separate from the question of 
quantity, because the large jobber 
gets the same differential as the 
smaller jobber. 


It is not a differential that is based 
on quantity, but on function, and 
that deviation or exception to the 
one price to all classes of purchasers 
was written into the steel code be- 
cause of the recognition on the part 
of the members of the industry who 
were concerned in the drafting of 
the code that for many members of 
the industry, the jobber or the job- 
bing trade represents an important 
part of the system of distributing 
steel products to the ultimate con- 
sumers thereof, and it was solely 
because of that recognition of the 
functional] part played by jobbers in 
the distribution of steel products or 
certain classes of steel products in 
an important way that there was any 
deviation whatsoever in the _ steel 
code from the idea of one price, with- 
out classes of purchasers, irrespective 
of the quantity which they buy. I 
say irrespective of the quantity which 


they buy, and I speak in terms of’ 


carload units, 

There are, in respect to certain 
products, amounts to be added, so- 
called quantity extras added for very 
small lots purchased. That I should 
refer to, although it is not in the 
nature of a quantity discount, in or- 
der to make it perfectly clear to you 
precisely how the system operates 
under the steel code, 


It is not invariably true that less 
than carload quantities have a dif- 
ferent price from carload quantities, 
but in respect to some price, very 
small fractions of a carload lot do 
pay an extra for reasons which are 
well founded in the practices of the 
industry and the conditions under 
which the industry must operate. 

I think that it is the belief of the 
members of the steel code that grant- 
ing a price differential to the large 
purchaser can fairly be construed as 
unfair competition in respect to the 
purchases of steel products, or creat- 
ing conditions of unfair competition 
among purchasers of steel products. 

The large scale producer, using 


steel as a material for manufacturing 
purposes or processing into finished 
products, is supposed in theory at 
least to have an advantage in the 
seale of his operations, an advantage 
apart from any which may have ac- 
crued to him in the past because of 
his ability to buy cheaper. If that 
is true, the large scale producer does 
not need, in addition, a better price 
in order to live. 

If the large producer has a better 
price than the small purchaser, the 
small purchaser starts out with a 
handicap in competition, which must 
in the long run tend to work to the 
disadvantage of the small purchaser 
and to the advantage of the large 
purchaser, 

The stimulative effect in the one 
case, to make the large purchaser 
still larger, and the small purchaser 
still smaller, means that allowing 
the system to run its natural course 
would ordinarily tend to eliminate 
the small purchaser and to perpet- 
uate the large purchaser. 


Now, if the recovery act really 
means that the codes shall not be 
designed to promote monopolies or 
to eliminate or oppress small enter- 
prises, it would seem that if that line 
of reasoning is sound, that the sys- 
tem of quantity differentials or quan- 
tity discounts is not compatible with 
the provisions of the law. 


I would like to call your attention 
there to the fact that the govern- 
ment itself long since set an exam- 
ple with reference to no quantity 
differentials or quantity discounts, 
and that is with respect to the one 
price for postage. A person who 
ships one package by parcel post 
pays the same rate as the shipper of 
thousands of packages by parcel post. 

In connection with railroad freight 
rates, if you purchase the service of 
transportation from the railroad, and 
you are a purchaser, when you ship 
by railroad you pay the same rate if 
you ship one carload as if you ship 
1000 or 100,000, and the govern- 
ment has set up one of its most im- 
portant and independent agencies to 
see that that principle is religiously 
adhered to at all times. 


Few Complaints Heard 


In these elements of background 
of what we may call legislative 
thought on the question of quantity 
differentials or discounts, we believe 
we find full justification if not ne- 
cessity for eliminating quantity dif- 
ferential or discounts under the 
steel code. So far in the adminis- 
tration of the steel code, and it has 
been in operation since Aug. 19, 
1933, we have had relatively few 
criticisms from purchasers in respect 
to the matter of quantity differen- 
tials, 

The general tendency, or the gen- 
eral attitude among purchasers, ap- 
pears to be that if they struggle as 
small purchasers, they can be sure 
that the price of their materials is 
as good as the price of material which 
is being bought by their competitors, 
and they as users of steel are per- 
fectly willing to take their chances 
in holding their place in the mar- 
ket or in the industry in which they 
are doing business. 
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WASHINGTON 

ABOR scored all the victories 
won at Washington last week. 
Cracking down on the so-called 
“company union,’ Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson gave the conference of NRA 
code authorities a broad hint of the 
motives actuating the administration. 

“We know something about what 
is coming in this country—the worst 
epidemic of strikes in our history,” 
said the general. He warned em- 
ployers having company unions to 
call in Senator Robert S. Wagner's 
national labor board before congress 
acts. He added that sentiment for 
the Blue Eagle would be revived un- 
der specific orders from the Presi- 
dent, and that NRA is reorganizing to 
enforce the penal sections of the re- 
covery act, concluding this point in 
the vernacular, ‘‘You ain't seen noth- 
in’ yet.” 

Senator Wagner's bill, in brief, 
would create a permanent national 
labor board, empowered to settle 
labor disputes by arbitration, with 
abolition of company unions and 
recognition of majority representa- 
tives of labor unions in collective bar- 
gaining. 

“The greatest obstacles to collec- 
tive bargaining are employer-domi- 
nated unions, which have multiplied 
with amazing rapidity since the enact- 
ment of the recovery act,” said 
Senator Wagner in introducing the 
new Dill. ‘“‘Such a union makes a 
sham of equal bargaining power by 
restricting employe co-operation to a 
single employer-unit at a time when 
business men are allowed to band to- 
gether in large groups. 

It deprives workers of the wider 
co-operation which is necessary, not 
only to uphold their own end of the 
labor bargain, but to stabilize and 
standardize wage levels, to cope with 
the sweat shop and the exploiter and 
to exercise their proper voice in eco- 
nomic affairs.”’ 

Following several increments of 
power recently, Senator Wagner’s 
labor board, by executive order of 
the President, now is an independent 
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body. The President’s order de- 
prived NRA’s national compliance 
board of the power to review the find- 
ings of the labor board. It is ex- 
pected the compliance board eventu- 
ally will be used to enforce the 
recommendations and findings of the 
labor board. In any event, the labor 
board now has the power to obtain 
prompt enforcements of its decisions. 
The labor board’s membership has 
been increased to 13, of which six 
represent industry and six employes, 
with Senator Wagner continuing as 
chairman. 

The process of closing in On em- 
ployers also was reflected when the 
house labor committee unanimously 
reported out the Connery 30-hour 
week bill. This bill limits the work 
week to 30 hours without reduction 
of pay, but has an amendment pro- 
viding for an emergency executive 
board with power to allow any in- 
dustry to operate on a 40-hour week 
for not more than three months in 
any one year. The bill provides that 
labor shall have equal representa- 
tion with employers on all code 
authorities. This bill does not have 
the support of President Roosevelt, 
General Johnson, Miss Perkins and 
other administration leaders and 
hence is not regarded as likely to be- 
come a law. 

Added to the voices of those crack- 
ing down on employers was that of 
NRA Compliance Director Davis, who 
specifically alluded to the steel and 
automobile industries as violators of 
the collective bargaining provision of 
the recovery act. 

He said: “A great many printed 
plans of employe representation in 
the steel and automobile industries 
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contain provisions which are continu- 
ing violations of the spirit of Section 
7a. An example of such a provision 
commonly found in these plans is 
that there shall be no change in the 
self-organization of the workers with- 
out the approval of the plant mana- 
gers. We regard that as continuing 
interference with self-organization.”’ 
Mr. Davis proposed to treat this mat- 
ter by mass action, that is, take it 
up through code authorities with all 
the industries involved. 


ASHINGTON more and more 
W iia: become the capitol of the 
nation in more ways than one, On 
March 14, the national labor board 
will hold a hearing here of employers 
and employes involved in the Michi- 
gan automobile strike scheduled for 
March 7, but postponed at the inter- 
vention of the labor board (see also 
BD. 19). 

In view of the strong advance on 
the labor front, it is interesting to 
note that a large group of investors 
is being organized for the purpose, 
in brief, of saving the nest-eggs of 
these investors. 

American Federation of Utility In- 
vestors Ine., 203 North Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, is seeking to enroll 
some 10,000,000 utility security own- 
ers at $1 a head. The intention is to 
protect such investors against the pre- 
vailing political attitude, and to bring 
the case of such investors before the 
court of American opinion. It is felt 
here that this body is likely to ac- 
complish results not possible in any 
other way, because the wishes of 
large numbers of voters are held in 
great respect here. 

This recalls a plan placed under 
way last fall to organize a similar 
body among steel company security 
holders. Nothing so far has come 
of this plan. It is clear that in fail- 
ing to organize such a body, the steel 
industry is ignoring one of its strong- 
est potential defensive weapons, for 
a body composed of nearly a million 
steel investors would receive an ear 
in Washington, and at least be on a 
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parity with the worker and the farm- 
er in striving to protect its rights. 


TTORNEY GENERAL CUM- 
A MINGS upholds legality of Fed- 
eral Emergency Housing Corp., rul- 
ing that it may proceed with its pro- 
posals and contracts without prior 
approval by Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl. 

In effect, the attorney general held 
that the recovery act authorized the 
President to create corporate agencies 
to carry out the purposes of the act, 
that he was authorized to create such 
a corporate agency under state laws, 
that the corporation may acquire and 
convey real estate in its own name, 
and that Secretary Ickes or his cor- 
poration may secure land options 
without sanction of the attorney gen- 
eral. Thus the way is cleared for 
federal housing programs on a large 
seale requiring considerable steel. 

Another government housing pro- 
gram now is under way. Mr. Ickes, 
in his capacity as PWA administra- 
tor, has signed a contract for the 
erection of 50 one-story houses for 
working men and their families at 
Altavista, Va. Each will have four 
rooms and bath with hot water tank. 

Forty of the houses will cost $1312 
each and 10 will cost $1880. The 
cost per room to the tenants will be 
$4 a month. Actual cost of con- 
structing the entire group of build- 
ings will be $45,000. The houses 
will be of frame. Up to date steel 
or part-steel houses have not gotten 
beyond the talking stage. 

Exaggerated reports have been cir- 
culated here to the effect that, owing 
to the bad financial condition of many 
railreads with the result they are not 
considered good risks for the loan of 
PWA money, only about 50 per cent 
of the rails and equipment orginally 
slated for purchase actually would 
be closed. It appears at this time that 
only about 25 per cent of the original 
program still is in doubt; the remain- 
der is expected to be placed shortly. 


ORIGIN OF JANUARY IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Man- Ferro- 








Pig ganese man- 
Iron ore ganese 
Netherlands 7: a ere 
ees 1,055 426 742 
British India ........... 4,150 eee 2) De 
Soviet Russia in Europe ..... 798 
Brazil Ssciueanactaesiceeredecs ea 1,077 
ME SIND cccrddinractinae | “icesans 4,207 inten ehces 
POO - Sassincvisiennts iialicosine aU 560 
United Kingdom F aD Se ae 80 
Pes : sictiaies co 31 
Total i heidiicesenns' Ce 7,156 1,413 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplates shapes bars bands 
United Kingdom 2 sineiond 33 84 
Belgium _............ 459 820 620 654 
Germany ..........- 24 209 107 82 
ee RB dee 260 7 
2, eae 1 uae 46 
Canada lk aaa debian 2 
gr a Os ene 9 
Czechoslovakia. hectivisndt -~ elaeswaies By as 
/ | ee 488 1,030 1,033 823 


Scrap Exports Off, 
Other Lines Gain 


LTHOUGH exports of steel and 
A iron products in January showed 
a decline from December, as_ re- 
ported in SrTeet, March 5, p. 13, 
this was due to a great falling off 
in shipments of scrap. As a matter 
of fact, with scrap exports excluded, 
exports of steel and iron products in 
December were 83,602 gross tons 
and in January 90,751 tons, a gain 
of 7149 tons, according to the iron 
and steel division, department of 
commerce, 

In 31 of the 61 classifications re- 
ported by the bureau of foreign and 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED 
STATES IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 


1934 — - 1933 ——— 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 22,653 178,023 21,892 56,720 
eee ee ee 19,748 63,936 
OY ee ee eer a 22,114 80,567 
April . | Fane 28,061 100,395 
May - SIE 26,295 123,069 
June saugetecee 34,368 102,581 
July wickacs.- J Semsnintes 52,805 83,311 
Aug Liter akat Vin aiteceakesiond 46,839 119,374 
Sept. . ifs Bae 55,706 108,799 
Oct. : See 46,673 164,755 
ae ; ede, 28,979 157,600 
Dec. ee te ee 31.310 184,585 
Total 414,790 1,350,692 


domestic commerce an increase was 
shown over December. The largest 
of these was in steel rails over 50 
pounds to the yard, 5208 tons, Other 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Jan., Dee., Jan., 










Commod:ty 1934 1933 1933 
gE Ry eer 11,886 15,531 6,444 
RR ee tien” \nsnatinns 
Ferromanganese, spiegel- 

IIE. eahc tines einadenicpetsacncgs arts 1,413 4,123 3,256 
ON IEMDOMOIET cccnsccictsscemsvsesnees Beatie | iobcbesaes 
Ferrosilicon+ 35 62 4 
Ceteer TGCPNATIOTTS ciicccccccciee, csisisess. cossareee 1 
SIDED cniccrciptabintiomsbcaiiaeacbeeceh 1,160 396 212 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc... 54 101 3 
COPCTCUR TEE W -~ caceccecivccsocecesose 46 116 266 
Hollow bar, drill steel 102 87 
Merchant steel bars 2,082 1,664 











SO ML, a cckaiaccetouticcke: ok “seuennen 
Iron bars a 60 15 
NE NEE: ccencasendsesonstprnmasciinin 4 1,143 1,196 
Boiler and other plate........ 17 3 40 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate... 488 723 1,237 
URE MAINO sins cccekstevedianieeecnssioss 3 28 19 
Structural shapes ......... .... 1,080 2,828 43,673 
Rails and fastenings..... is Oe 102 201 
Cast iron pipe, fittings...... ae 54 
Welded pipe 255 260 280 
Other pipe 527 326 77 
Barbed wire ... 1,549 1,385 1,717 
Round iron, steel wire ........ 258 192 155 
Telegraph, telephone wire.. 1 1 16 
Flat wire, strip steel .......... 49 134 65 
Wire rope, strand ................ 145 201 127 
SUEY URINE oo cidisbicdacierscassansins 2 111 225 
Hoops and bands .................. 823 1,267 1,445 
Nails, tacks, staples tu ee 324 1,007 
Bolts, nuts, rivets .............. 28 27 20 
Horse and mule shoes ........ 26 7 35 
Castings, forgings .............. 127 179 52 
Total, gross tons ............22,653 31,310 21,595 


+Alloy content only. 





increases were 3801 tons in wire 
rods, 2147 tons in tin plate, 1588 
tons in black sheets. Scrap ship- 
ments fell off 13,711 tons and other 
losses were small. 

Serap, in spite of the sharp de- 
cline, retained its position as the 
largest item of export in January. 

The upward surge of imports in 
December was short lived and Jan- 
uary imports fell to the smallest 
since March, 1933, a decline of 8457 
tons from December, but a gain of 
1058 tons over January, 1933. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Jan., Dec., Jan., 


Commodity 1934 1933 1933 
ne. OD i is ecaacvereniibanes 326 448 371 
Ferromanganese, spieg- 

COE Sin, canasketenasbeutacevaa: duncbisarts Sareea 


87,272 100,983 31,803 





Iron and steel scrap 
Ingots, blooms, billets, 








slabs and sheet bars.. 455 150 91 
Bars, iron 112 104 2% 
Bars, steel ‘ 3,316 8,095 1,085 
Bars, alloy steel ............ 388 443 30 
TE EM MED sic sipevcccccsccosencees 7,011 3,210 711 
SONNE SEARO ccecccconsscccsvesee 29 63 48 
Other plate, not fabri- 

Berea seers meee 3,101 292 
Skelp, iron or steel 819 532 157 
Iron sheets, galvanized 107 162 35 
Steel sheets, galvanized 4,816 7,031 2,452 
Stee! sheets, black.......... 5,748 4,160 2,557 
Iron sheets, black .......... 142 212 123 
Strip steel, cold rolled.. 1,641 957 329 


Hoop, band and scroll 


























INGE OF BURT ook cess 1,260 914 615 
Tin, terne plate ............ 21,118 18,971 4,433 
Water, oil gas and oth- 

er tanks, except lined 480 687 479 
Shapes, not fabricated.. 1,143 1,048 581 
Shapes, fabricated 1,886 1,856 338 
Plates, fabricated a3 442 179 12 
SEINE WOLGID So ecacbacacresousicoctie 126 59 52 
Frames, sashes and 

OE: - WHEREIN ccensesitenvass 198 1,166 31 
Rails, 50 pounds ........... 11,871 6,663 2,315 
Rails, under 50 pounds 396 2,439 5 
Rail fastenings 2,812 2,828 283 
Switches, frogs, 

PD OE, caste bud easpbs cane siosons 93 189 19 
Railroad spikes 679 500 62 
Railroad bolts, nuts........ 248 614 21 
Boiler tubes, seamless.... 481 279 297 
Boiler tubes, welded .... 17 62 5 
Casing and oil-line pipe, 

a oe nee 4,881 4,492 906 
Casing and oil-line pipe, 

INL saa penceutoccstcscixdieoes 693 870 202 
Seamless black pipe, 

other than casing........ 212 367 53 
Malleable iron screwed 

SD TCE oocssccsecceenns 335 237 112 
Cast iron screwed pipe 

PURINES sasscscdace cso sesesesnbees 173 128 80 
Cast iron pressure pipe 

and fittings for .......... 751 125 164 
Cast iron soil pipe and 

eal aera 166 222 190 
Welded black steel pipe 1,690 1,876 514 
Welded black wrought 

here 58 73 32 
Welded galv. steel pipe 1,966 2,136 802 
Welded galv. wrought 

NE SIRI 5 icin sccitceuseeninse 86 39 45 
Riveted iron or s 

pipe and fittings.......... 31 2 2 
Plain iron or steel wire 1,146 1,016 184 
Galvanized wire ............ 2,372 2,330 206 
Barbed Wire .....cccccccccesseee 2,196 3,426 831 
Woven wire fencing........ 139 119 61 
Woven wire screen cloth 36 98 40 
Pe ONE iiiadcctarsbornntieovess 284 232 107 
Other wire and manu- 

Br eae 470 316 173 
Wire nails ........ 866 1,115 601 
Horseshoe nails . 55 56 64 
Tacks 30 43 30 
Other nails, staples . 213 272 121 
Bolts, machine screws.... 424 441 185 
THOM CASTINGS 2.00..00000000055. 613 67 319 
Steel castings ..........0000.... 93 71 48 
Car wheels and axles.... 306 479 777 
NS Fg era ene 22 4 3 
Iron, steel forgings. n.e.s. 258 323 203 

MENTED. cnsscvsapadcnbenbelebonbancée 178,023 184,585 56,710 
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DETROIT 

AST week Detroit knew it was 

4 sitting over a powder barrel that 

was clearly labeled, ‘‘Strike and 
Labor Trouble.’’ 

The barrel had a good many fuses 
that could have touched off the whole 
charge—actually, one fuse for each 
of the district’s motor plants—and, 
luckily, though none went off last 
week, several’ spluttered loudly 
enough to attract Washington’s eye, 
with the resultant promise that an 
official review there will be given to 
fomenting automobile labor’ on 
March 14. 

This review, in the form of a hear- 
ing before the national labor board 
this coming Wednesday, does and 
does not solve the problem. True, 
what looked like the beginnings of a 
general strike at Detroit early last 
week were staved off, but many be- 
lieve the judgment day is only being 
postponed. If the Weirton Steel Co. 
labor case is any parallel or prece- 
dent, Detroit’s labor troubles may be 
strung out indefinitely. 


At all events, this labor angle to 
the automobile industry is not a 
healthy one for the time being. Just 
a year since its last major trepidation 
—when bank collapses engulfed De- 
troit—potentialities in the labor situ- 
ation here are conceded on all sides 
to have inherently all of the bank 
holiday’s fireworks. Bank holidays, 
forest fires and strikes all have one 
common characteristic—they spread 
like wildfire. 

With such an imposing threat to 
motordom’s manufacturing activities, 
there is no certainty even from day 
to day that March’s or likely April’s 
planned assembly schedules can ac- 
tually come to pass. For the time 
being, plant production managers are 
closing their eyes and still talking of 
a new 1934 production high to be set 
in March, but Detroit hears many 
tunes that sound like whistling in 
the graveyard. 

It is news that has come to the 
surface only the past week to the 
effect that union-incited labor might 
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Labor’s 7-Point Ultimatum 


¢ ¢ e 


More Furnaces on at Ford 


+ 


Assembly Schedules Higher 


tangle the industry’s speeding rate of 
production, for Detroit has heard 
ominous rumblings dating back to 
last summer’s tool and die strike. 
But, to relate developments as they 
happened last week when some of 
labor’s demands and ultimatums took 
form: On Sunday, March 5, about 
200 heads in the Automobile Work- 
ers’ Federal Labor Union met in a 
Lansing, Mich., hotel, and as repre- 
sentatives of union chapters at Lan- 
sing, Flint, Pontiac and _ Detroit, 
drafted a seven-point ultimatum. 


This contained the ftollowing re- 
quests and was dispatched by tele- 
gram to Buick Motor Co., Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co., and Fisher Body’s Flint 
plant: 


1. Reinstatement of all em- 
ployes who have been discharged 
because of their union activities. 

2. Granting of wage rates to 
approximate the 1928 level. 

3. Establishment of a 30-hour 
week, or five days of six hours 
each. In view of the present 
code, however, of 40 hours it 
was demanded that at least this 
be lived up to instead of 48-hour 
weeks at present. 

4. Time and a half pay for all 
overtime after eight hours in any 
One day and double time for 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

5. Elimination of the bonus 
system, or simplification of it, so 
that each worker may know at 
the end of each day his efficiency 
rating. Request that a union 
representative, with the time 
study man, be allowed to super- 
vise efficiency rating computa- 
tions. 

6. Establishment of a board 
of arbitration, consisting of two 
representatives of the employers, 
two of the employes and an im- 





partial chairman to be chosen by 
the national labor board. 

7. Seniority of service to pre- 
vail so that employes shall be 
laid off and rehired according to 
their length of service. 


Buick at Flint and the Fisher Body 
plant there, which makes Buick as 
well as some Chevrolet bodies, were 
both given until March 7 to comply 
with these requests, which obviously 
inferred recognition of the group 
making the demand—the automobile 
industry affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor. Hudson was 
granted until March 8 to reply. The 
March 14 hearing, though, has avert- 
ed this ultimatum. 

At the same time, telegrams were 
dispatched to President Roosevelt 
asking that election machinery be set 
up at these points to give the men 
the right to organize for collective 
bargaining. 

Through all the developments of 
the past week Detroit has found it 
difficult to reconcile the fact that the 
industry is employing 300,000 men 
today where it employed 200,000 a 
year ago; that in most cases, as for 
instance Chevrolet, rates of pay are 
back to 1929 levels; that there is a 
heavy demand for skilled labor. 

Too, it is difficult to realize that 
last Tuesday, the day after the above 
demands were made at Hudson, long 
lines of men braved the cold looking 
for work at the Hudson employment 
office. 

Partly because the strike threat 
looks now to be more serious in the 
automobile industry than in steel, 
auto makers are not stocking steel to 
any degree. Unchanged second quar- 
ter prices on steel also contribute to 
hold down any speculative steel buy- 
ing. Steel shipments to Detroit, 
while heavy, are very much on a 
day-to-day basis. 


more open-hearth furnaces and 
now has seven of its ten units in op- 
eration. This is Ford’s highest steel- 
making rate in several years and 


gees last week started up three 
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compares with 1930-1933, inclusive, 
when for a majority of these years 
most of the open-hearth furnaces 
were cold. Furthermore, the large 
400-ton mixer at Ford’s probably will 
be put on within the next few weeks. 
Repairs are being made to the brick 
work of the two open hearths not in 
operation at River Rouge. 

Ford is not only making steel, but 
also using it. Little of present 
tonnage is going into stock. Car as- 
semblies are running very close to 
4000 models daily, although motor 
block castings at the River Rouge 
plant are down to around 2700 per 
day. Bank of parts there finds Ford 
for the time being well ahead on not 
only motors but also on such items 
as lamps, trim and other hardware. 


Ford’s March schedule will be 83,- 
000 models and April, so Detroit un- 
derstands, will see a schedule shoot- 
ing for 105,000 units at River Rouge. 
A daily rate of 5000 units is confi- 
dently expected by the Ford organi- 
zation next month. 

When Ford will let the public in 
on his streamline job is a matter of 
only a short time. As Srreen reported 
almost a month ago (Feb. 19, p. 17) 
the model soon to be brought out 
eclipses even Chrysler's efforts at 
streamlining. 

For the time being, Ford will pre- 
sent this streamline body only on the 
victoria models. The motor is the 
unchanged Ford V-type eight-cylinder 
power plant; mechanical changes 
have been minimized in favor of the 
decided departure in body appear- 
ance. 

A Detroit body plant has turned 
out a number of these victoria bodies 
but no quantity assemblies have yet 
been recorded at River Rouge. For 
the present, it is a certainty that the 
streamline victoria models of Ford 
are a trial balloon and not the be- 
ginning of a complete and rapid 
swingover by Ford to streamlining on 
all models. 


N THE meantime, Chrysler and De- 
| Soto at the Kercheval plant are 
rapidly swinging into assemblies on 
the airflow models. Last week as 
high as 300 of these models were 
made in a day. The unfilled order 
bank is high, calculated at more than 
10,000 units, 


Plymouth may produce and ship 
40,000 models in March; Dodge 15,- 
000; Chrysler and DeSoto probably 
4000 to 5000, although this latter 
depends on how rapidly production 
on the airflow models can be in- 
creased. 


In all, Chrysler Corp. will do well 
to live up to the 92,000 models the 
company recently claimed it would 
make in March. Some breakdown 
on this over-all figure shows Chrys- 
ler’s March will be good, but it will 
not touch 92,000 jobs. Attainment of 
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this production would set a new high 
for any month in the company’s his- 
tory. 

Chevrolet plans a_  100,000-unit 
March after a 72,000-unit rate last 
month. February, aside from being a 
short working month, saw assemblies 
mount from 2500 at the beginning to 
4000 by March 1, Chevrolet will have 
to do better than 4500 cars a day to 
reach 100,000 in March. 


Such may be done by a late-month 
spurt, but as conditions are recorded 
now it looks as though Ford with his 
planned 83,000 assemblies will come 
the closest to hitting the mark among 
the leaders. 

Chevrolet employment, incidental- 
ly, touched a new high last week with 
over 60,000 men on the payrolls. This 
is about 8000 more than the previ- 
ous peak of June, 1929. 


Buick, having bought some steel 
recently for its projected small job, 
seems still undecided on when to 
throw the production gear into high 
on this small streamline series. As- 
sembly rates on the present series 
still hover around 500 daily. 


It has been about definitely deter- 
mined that the small Buick to come 
will also have knee-action wheels. 
Some believed this feature would be 
omitted, both in view of the cost item 
and also the effect of the decision of 
Chevrolet to use leaf springs on the 
economy six now being groomed. 
Buick, which bought steel for 45,000 
jobs early in January, may be in the 
market for a buy very shortly. 

To Hudson goes the palm for a 
production increase last week, strike 
threat or not. Daily assemblies went 
over 650 and three lines were run- 
ning. Hudson is planning on turn- 
ing out 1000 a day before March is 
out but to do so will no doubt have 
to refit the fourth assembly line, un- 
used for several years. Hudson’s un- 
filled order bank is running consider- 
ably more than 25,000 models. 


Last week LaSalle swung into its 
first production of 1934; so did Olds 
on its six-cylinder job. Graham is 
trying to get up to 100 assemblies a 
day with the view to making 6000 
models by June 1. Lincoln may re- 
lease parts soon on 500 more models. 
Reo will start this week on its Flying 
Cloud models for 1934. 

Packard assemblies, contrary to 
the trend, have been tapering but this 
is attributable to its earlier intro- 
duction which dates back to last fall 
plus the fact that specifications on 
many of the present parts are being 
cleaned up preparatory to some sort 
of a change. 

So, though production increases 
are the order of the day, Detroit 
pauses to wonder on a mighty ‘‘if.”’ 
If labor troubles don’t come to pass 
these March assembly schedules will 
be confirmed, but Detroit is nervous 
and certain March will hinge on day- 
to-day developments. 


Died: 


LBERT A. GIBBS, 52, vice presi- 

dent in charge of operatons for 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., in Aiken, S. C., March 6. He 
joined the company in 1907, being suc- 
cessively engineer in charge of esti- 
mating and designing, manager of 
erection for all operations west of 
Pittsburgh, general manager in charge 
of all fabricating and erecting, and in 
1929 vice president and general man- 
ager. In 1931 he was made vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. He saw 
two years of war serviee, attaining the 
rank of colonel and receiving the Dis- 
tinguished Service medal. 

> ieee © Game 

Isaac Wilkoff, 48, president and 
treasurer of the Wilkoff Co., Youngs- 
town, O., scrap iron and steel- com- 
pany, in Washington, March 7, while 
attending the NRA code conference. 
He was a director in the Weirton Steel 
Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
and Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel. 

oO Oo oO 

William J. MacFarland, 69, partner 
in MacFarland & Little, Philadelphia 
steel supplier, in Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 4. 

0 O oO 

John Ingram, 47, purchasing agent 
for the New Kensington, Pa., plant of 
Aluminum Co. of America, in New 
Kensington, Feb. 28. 

a) O 0 

Maleolm McGiffin, 61, president of 
the Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh, and 
also a director in the Jessop Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa., in Pittsburgh, 
March 1. 

Go 2 #8 

Arthur C. Harvey, 69, retired presi- 
dent of the Arthur C. Harvey Co., Alls- 
ton, Mass., at his home in Boston, 
March 6. During his business career 
he was closely identified with the iron 
and steel industry. 

=... 

Jay G. Weiss, 67, former president 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J., in Miami Beach, Fla., 
March 1. At one time he was head 
of the Lancaster Steel Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. He retired 15 years ago. 

o.oo @ 

Frank R. Wheeler, widely-known en- 
gineer, at his home in Chicago, March 
1. He was a specialist in condensing 
equipment, having served as a techni- 
cal engineer with the Northern Pacific 
railroad and various engineering com- 
panies. 

ogo 6.6 

Charles E. Cole, 61, former dock 
superintendent for the M. A. Hanna 
Co., at Cleveland, and_ well-known 
throughout the Great Lakes district, 
in Cleveland, March 5, after a short 
illness. In 1903 he was named super- 
intendent of the C. & P. ore dock at 


(Please turn to Page 66) 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Charles H. Rhodes, Assistant General Manager of Sales, 
Illinois Steel Co. 


appointed (STEEL, Jan. 15) as- 

sistant general manager of 
sales, in charge of sales of bars, strip 
and alloy steels, of the Illinois Steel 
Co., Chicago, has served with several 
subsidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corp. principally in the 
capacity of purchasing agent. 

Born in Newcastle, Pa., he spent 
the early period of his industrial ca- 
reer at Pittsburgh where he was iden- 
tified with the purchasing depart- 
ment of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. from 1899 to 1917. In the lat- 
ter year, when he was district pur- 
chasing agent, he left to become pur- 
chasing agent for the Canadian Steel 
Corp., Ojibway, Ont. 

Mr. Rhodes later went to Chicago 
as purchasing agent for the Illinois 
Steel Co. and in connection with 
that office served as purchasing agent 
for the United States Fuel Co., La- 
fayette Fluorspar Co., Gary Heat 
Light & Water Co., and Gary Land 
Co.; western purchasing agent for 
the Universal Portland Cement Co.; 
and general purchasing agent for the 
Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth, 

Resigning from these offices in De- 
cember, 1929, he resided in Flint- 
ridge, Calif., until he returned to II- 
linois Steel in July, 1933, to become 
associated with the sales of rails and 
track fastenings. In his new capacity 
he succeeds William I. Howland Jr., 
recently appointed vice president and 
general manager of sales. 

og oO 

Harold W. Golden, sales engineer 

with William K. Stamets, Pittsburgh 


C aovointe H. RHODES, recently 
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Long associated} with the 
steel industry, his early 
career was spent in the 
Pittsburgh district. 


Later he became purchasing 
agent for a Canadian steel 
company, subsequently 
moving to Chicago. 


Purchasing agent for a num- 
ber of Steel corporation 
subsidiaries until 1929, he 


now is active in sales work. 


machinery interest, has been appoint- 
ed district manager of that company’s 
Cleveland branch in the Rockefeller 
building. He joined the Stamets or- 
ganization in 1927, prior to which he 
had been employed for 12 years on en- 
gineering and production work. 
0 0 O 

Donald A. Pyke, for a number of 
years chief estimator for the McCord 
Radiator & Mfg. Co., Detroit, has been 
appointed purchasing agent, succeed- 
ing J. H. Cooper, now assistant to the 
president. Edwin H. Walters and Wil- 
liam H. Bearinger will be assistant 
purchasing agents. 

Oo oO 2) 

Dr. Allan Chester, formerly vice 
president of the Stanford Chemical 
Co., New York, and J. C. Weaver, for- 
merly vice president of Weaver Bros. 
Co., Adrian, Mich., have been appoint- 
ed to the staff of the Ferro Enamel 
Corp., Cleveland, to supervise sales of 
a recently developed electrolytic pick- 
ling machine. 

Oo Oo O 

Orin F. Torbron is now representing 
the Lamson & Sessions Bolt Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., in Texas and the 
Southwest. 

» oOo G 

Ernest T, Giles, for the last three 
years vice president in charge of sales 
for the National Fireproofing Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has returned to Ketch- 
um, MacLeod & Grove Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, 

ao G 6 

Morris E. Leeds, president of Leeds 
& Northrup Co., Philadelphia, has been 
named vice chairman of the industrial 


advisory board of NRA. For years he 
has been active in behalf of stabilized 
employment and prevention of unem- 
ployment, being a member of the ad- 
visory committee on industrial rela- 
tions of the National Industrial Con- 
ference board. 
0 0 0 

R. A. Zilm, formerly domestie and 
European sales representative of the 
Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland, is now 
affiliated with the Cleveland Duplex 
Machinery Co. Ine. in the sale of ma- 
chine tools and special machinery. 
Prior to his conneetion with the Lees- 
Bradner Co. he was associated with 
the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, in the 
foundry and sales divisions. 

0 a) Oo 

Harry Grant, Grant Iron & Metal 
Co., Detroit, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cleveland-Detroit chapter 
of the Institute of Serap Iron and 
Steel. B. L. Newman, Newman Iron 
& Steel Co., Cleveland, is now chair- 
man of the executive board, Other 
officers elected include: Vice presi- 
dents, David Rotter, Rotter-Speer 





Harold W. Faint 


Who as noted in Street for March 5 has 

been appointed to the sales engineering 

staff of the Udylite Process Co., Detroit, 
with headquarters in Chicago 


Co., Cleveland, and Carl Mirman, 


Akron Scrap Iron Co., Akron, O.; 


secretary, Joseph Vasek, Max Fried- 
man Co., Cleveland; treasurer, 
Abner L. Cohen, M. Cohen & Son Co., 
Cleveland. 
Go: 2 8 

I. W. Solomon, of I. W. Solomon Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been elected president 
of the Pittsburgh chapter of the Insti- 

(Please turn to Page 66) 
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EDITORIAL 








Confidence —Not Baiting of 


Industry — Creates Jobs 


day to members of code authorities and the 

subsequent proceedings of the sessions on 
NRA present a new challenge to industry which 
should be met honestly and courageously. 

In a nutshell, here is the problem the Presi- 
dent seeks to solve: 

NRA, PWA and the other agencies which 
were counted upon to relieve unemployment 
fell below expectations. CWA was launched 
hurriedly to ease the strain during the win- 
ter months, but to continue CWA beyond 
the next month or two would entail more of 
a drain on government funds than the Presi- 
dent’s financial program can stand safely. 
Therefore, he seeks to shift burden of em- 
ployment from CWA to industry. 

To accomplish this, he proposes that in- 
dustry reduce hours further without cutting 
the present weekly wage level. He appeals 
to industry to forego profits for awhile 
longer in order that this further stretching 
of the spread-work idea can be accomplish- 
ed. Inferentially he acknowledges that in- 
dustry may not have the funds to do this 
and assumes that the recently proposed 
credit banks will supply capital to hard- 
pressed employers. 

We believe that an overwhelming majority of 
industrial executives concede that it is desirable 
for industry to absorb as many unemployed 
workers as can be handled safely without im- 
pairing recovery. Many companies were spread- 
ing work voluntarily long before the advent of 
the present administration. When NRA became 
effective, they again expanded the plan. 


Pirtes'to men Roosevelt’s address last Mon- 


Steel Industry Has Enviable Record in 
Spreading Work During Depression Period 


As a result of these policies, the iron and steel 
industry in January, 1934, was employing 393,- 
000 workers, compared with 420,000 in the peak 
of activity in 1929. Operations in January were 
at 34.13 per cent of capacity, as compared with 
99.59 per cent in May, 1929. Stating it another 
way, the industry employed 420,000 workers in 
May, 1929, when 5,273,167 tons of ingots were 
produced, and 393,000 in January, 1934, when 
the output was only 1,996,897 tons. 

This shows conclusively that the steel industry 
has gone a long way toward reabsorbing the un- 
employed who are justified in looking to it for 
jobs. On the basis of January figures, only 27,- 
000 remained to be hired to bring the total up to 
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the peak. Undoubtedly the margin has been 
reduced appreciably by the gains of February 
and early March. 

It is conceivable that the industry, if favored 
with a steadily increasing demand for its prod- 
ucts, may be able to go beyond the 1929 employ- 
ment. Its leaders undoubtedly will be glad to 
attempt to do so, if given an opportunity. Like- 
wise, in other branches of the iron, steel and 
metalworking industry, employers generally are 
anxious to stimulate employment as far as it is 
practicable to do so. 

But, does the government really encourage 
industry to co-operate in this manner? Notwith- 
standing the extravagant lip service by adminis- 
tration spokesmen to the ‘‘wonderful opportun- 
ity’’ it is offering to industry to ‘“‘govern itself,’’ 
is industry really being given a fair chance at 
self determination? 


Government, Ostensibly Seeking Co-operation 
Of Industry, Actually Discourages It 


Reluctantly we are forced to conclude that the 
answer is “No.’’ If the administration’s current 
plea for more employment were entirely fair 
and sincere, it would not have been accompanied 
by the suggestion by a cabinet member that the 
steel industry absorb 300,000 and the ‘‘machin- 
ery” industry 500,000 more workers than they 
already have absorbed. Nor would the NRA 
meeting have been preceded by the disclosure of 
a few high industrial salaries—calculated to 
give the public the idea all executive salaries 
are unduly high. Nor would implied adminis- 
tration sanction of the Connery 30-hour bill and 
of the Wagner closed union shop bill have been 
permitted to hang as a club over the heads of 
the assembled members of the code authorities. 

President Roosevelt has an admittedly diffi- 
cult problem in relieving unemployment. In- 
dustry understands the problem clearly and will 
help to solve it if the administration will give it 
a chance. 

The greatest boon to re-employment possible 
under present circumstances would be a return 
of confidence among employers. If the President 
would declare a moratorium for 90 days on “‘in- 
dustry baiting,’ if he would attempt to hold in 
abeyance for three months all disconcerting pro- 
posals such as a blanket 30-hour week, destruc- 
tive securities regulation, unconstitutional 
closed union shop, etc., confidence would be re- 
stored to the point that employers could co-oper- 
ate in re-employment more effectively. 

If the administration persists in demanding 
too much of industry on one hand, while destroy- 
ing confidence on the other, the inevitable result 
will be reduced employment. 
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Trend Upward, But Unbalanced 


Condition Continues 


VERY important indicator of business shows 

continued gains in the general trend, but no 
marked improvement in balance. In other 
words, the favored industries—automotive, re- 
frigerator, agricultural implement, and various 
miscellaneous lines—are making gratifying 
progress, while in heavy equipment, building 
construction, etc., the pace still is discouraging- 
ly slow. Moreover, the attitude of the govern- 
ment, as indicated by its expressions of the past 
several weeks, tends to ignore this unbalanced 
condition and to indulge in activities which 
threaten to further widen the gap between the 
swift and the slow. 

The natural impulse of industry to go ahead 
if not discouraged too much by fear of legisla- 
tive and bureaucratic restraint, is reflected in 
the activity of consumer goods lines, such as 
automobiles and refrigerators. Here one finds 
numerous instances of capacity operations and 
of acute shortage of certain types of skilled 
workers. 

Due partly to this condition, car loadings in 
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the week ending March 3 are expected to top the 
600,000 mark—the highest point since last No- 
vember. Electric power demand for the same 
week jumped 16% per cent ahead of the corre- 
sponding week of 1933, this being the greatest 
gain of this character since July, 1929. The re- 
port of one of the two largest Chicago mail order 
houses, showing sales for February were 52 per 
cent in excess of sales for February a year ago, 
reflect the improvement in rural and small town 
conditions. Meanwhile, steelworks operations 
are climbing steadily and today are near 50 
per cent. 


Industry Reduced Its Losses in 1983; Still in 
Red, It Faces New Labor Problems 


These improvements are matched by slightly 
more favorable earnings reports for some com- 
panies. From preliminary estimates, it appears 
that the steel producing industry has cut its 
losses from about $160,000,000 in 1932 to about 
$60,000,000 in 1933. A few industrial companies 
have reported encouraging earnings, but, in 
general, the iron, steel and metalworking indus- 
try still is in the red. 

Threats of labor trouble still are prevalent, 
but serious outbursts have been avoided. New 
seeds of discontent are being sown by current 
activities in Washington, which create a further 
hazard for industry. 
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90 Blast Furnaces Active 
At End of February 


With the total output of pig 
iron showing an increase of 
46,292 tons in February, four 
blast furnaces were added to 
the active list. Operating fur- 
naces on Feb. 28 totaled 90 as 
compared with 86 on the last 
day of January. This was the 
largest number of furnaces ac- 
tive at the close of any month 
since last August, when 98 
were producing iron. Relating 
production to capacity, the 
operating rate for February 
was 32.9 per cent, against 28.7 
in January and is the highest 
since last September, when the 
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A few of the thousands of articles made of wire 


PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURE AND USE 
OF WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 


URING the past decade about 8 per cent 
of all of the steel ingots produced in the 
United States went into use in the form 

of wire and wire products. The applications of 
wire are almost innumerable. They range 
from heavy towing cables to the spider lines in 
scientific instruments; involve the manufac- 
ture of wire from silver, platinum, copper, 
bronze and other metals, aside from iron and 
steel; and demand a great variety of physical 
and other properties in the material employed. 

The manufacture of 
these metallic filaments 
or shreds known as 
wire has been traced 


Bale ties 
as far back as early 


Baskets 


Egypt. A gold wire is orc 
mentioned in connec- Book bindings 

‘ : 3rushes 

tion with the sacerdotal Guckion 

robes of Aaron. Metal- Carding machines 


lic shreds dating back coe 
to 1700 B.C. have been Clothes hangers 
“its f Clothes lines 
discover ed. Corkscrews 

A specimen of wire 


Corset stays 
* -* Curtain rods 
made by the Ninevites Cycle spokes 
800 B.C. is exhibited at Poa tea pale 
i 2 ic conductors 
the Kensington muse- fencing 
um. Homer and Pliny Fenders 
aS Fish hooks 
refer to similar prod- Flour dressing machines 
ucts in their early writ- TAUZE 
. F Grilles 
imitation wire recov- Hairpins 
ss Hooks and eyes 
ered from the ruins of Hoops 
Herculaneum are in the Hose armor _ 
sa Ye Kitchen utensils 
Portici museum. From Locks 
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A Partial List of Uses of Wire 


Mats 
Mattresses 
Motor parts 
Music wire 


tobe rails 
Scientific instruments 


Spangles 
Spectacle frames 


Tinworkers’ articles 
Umbrella ribs 
Upholstery springs 
Watch springs 
Welding wire oh othe 
Window cord it is reasonable to infer 


BY F. H. NULLMEYER 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


such remote eras up until the fourteenth 
century, wire, in the general acceptance of the 
term, was produced by hammering out strips of 
metal and not by the process of drawing such 
as is practiced at the present time. 

In the Middle Ages this industry was exten- 
sively pursued, and the artificers thus engaged 
were termed “‘wire- 
smiths,’ but in the 
earlier days of manu- 
facture, gold, silver and 
bronze appear to have 
been the only metals so 


Nails treated. 

Needles wne:-4) te Patele 
Netting However, it is fairly 
Paper clips well attested by techni- 
Picture cord - ranrnnrdac P 

Pinions cal records that the 
Pins present method of 
Rivets 


drawing wire was prac- 
ticed in the Lenne dis- 


Screens : . 
eso trict of Germany during 
Sieves the fourteenth century. 


We find in the histories 


ng of Augsburg and Nu- 
Suspension bridge and other remburg, dated 1351 
Ro gg and 1360 respectively, 
Tinsel the term ‘“drahtziehr’’ 


(wire drawer) men- 
tioned in connection 
with this industry. Thus 
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that draw plates were known and used 
at that time. 

Possibly the first wire drawing mill 
was that erected at Nuremburg by a 
man named Rudolf shortly after the 
period mentioned above, or at least 
when the art of hand-drawing wire 
had reached some degree of excel- 


lence. 

In France, about the year 1500, the 
art of wire drawing was ascribed to 
one Richard Archal. 

Machine-drawn wire was produced 














gressive developments followed. The 
Warrington district has been continu- 
ously identified with the production 
of wire since 1800. At that time, 
Captain Ainsworth projected works in 
this neighborhood in concert with a 
practical wire drawer named Nath- 
aniel Green. The firm of Messrs. N. 
Greening & Sons Ltd., still is opera- 
ing in Warrington, England, and in 
Ontario, Canada. 

In America, perhaps no firm is more 
deservedly well known than that of 


Early method of draw- 
ing wire, showing wire 
pulled through die and 
wound on a_ spindle 








in Great Britain in 1565. It was re- 
corded that a Saxon, C. Schultz, and 
Caleb Bell went to England with some 
others and obtained Queen Elizabeth’s 
permission to establish the industry. 

Bell had charge of a mill in Green- 
field Valley, Holywell, driven by water 
power. The queen was supplied with 
toilet pins from this mill, relics of 
which may still be seen. The spring 
from which Bell derived his source of 
power continues to be known as “Gal- 
lopell,” evidently a corruption of the 
user’s name. 

Inferior hand-drawn wire was then 
being manufactured in the neighbor- 
hood of the Forest of Dean and else- 
where in England. In the seventeenth 
century improved fabrication was car- 
ried on in Yorkshire, and later in 
the districts of Warrington and Birm- 
ingham, where the industry stil) is 
largely located. 

In the year 1630, Charles I issued a 
proclamation to the effect that the 
home industry had made such ad- 
vances that further imports of foreign 
wire were forthwith prohibited. This 
was the second trial of home trade 
protection. In 1465 importation of 
iron wire into England had been for- 
bidden, but soon after this law was 
canceled owing to the inferior pro- 
duction of English manufacturers. 
The earlier wire of this period had 
been made of “Osmond” iron, pro- 
duced from selected ore treated with 
charcoal fuel, and probably an imita- 
tion of Swedish iron. 


On Sound Basis in 1663 


It was not until 1663 that the first 
mechanical wire mill proper was 
erected in England, at Sheen, near 
Richmond. From this date the indus- 
try was maintained on a fairly sub- 
stantial footing and a series of pro- 
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application in scientific instruments 
such as astronomical telescopes, tran- 
sits, levels, etc. Beautiful types of 
wire are used in the eye-pieces of such 
instruments in the form of hair or 
spider lines for assisting in the ob- 
servation of terrestrial bodies. 


Fine Wires in Instruments 


So exquisitely fine are the wires 
thus employed that the hairs of our 
heads or the threads of the silkworm 
form but insignificant comparisons. 
The former average about 0.0025 inch 
in diameter, and the latter 0.0005 
inch. Platinum wire has been drawn 
to 0.000025 inch. However, this is 
more a scientific curiosity than a pro- 
duction of practical utility. 

It is recorded in the annals of physi- 
cal science that Wollaston produced 
a platinum wire as fine as 0.00003 inch 
in diameter, and that 3180 feet of this 
wire weighed only three-quarters of a 
grain, which is at the rate of 1.25 
grains per mile. This result was ob- 
tained by covering the platinum wire 
with a silver coating, which, after 


Another primitive 
method of wire drawing 








Early sprocket wheel 
device for wire drawing 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., which commenced business 
100 years ago at Saxonburg, Pa. How- 
ever, 18 years previous to this, Wash- 
burn & Moen began wire drawing in 
the United States. The Trenton Iron 
Co. also must be reckoned among the 
earliest founders of the wire industry 
in this country. With the exception 
of the Roebling company, the above 
named concerns, with numerous 
others, have become a part of the 
United States Steel Corp. 

A few of the many present appli- 
cations of wire are shown in the 
list on Page 25. To attempt to de- 
scribe in detail the production proc- 
esses associated with this range of 
product and manufacture would be 
impossible within the limitations of 
this article. Our discussion will be 
confined to the more important fea- 
tures. 

Of particular interest are the more 
delicate classes of wire, which find 








the wire had been drawn down to as 
fine a degree as possible, was finally 
dissolved off by a solution of nitric 
acid. A similar process is used today 
quite extensively in making copper 
clad wire, a steel wire coated with 
copper. The thin coating of copper 
forms an armor to protect the steel 
from corrosion. 

Wire flattened between rolls forms 
tinsel used for decorative purposes. 

Watch springs constitute another 
useful product produced by the “flat 
rolling” method. This industry forms 
an interesting exemplification of the 
use of steel wire in a finely divided 
or worked form. 

Many years ago Professor Babbage 
directed attention to the fact that 
hair springs weighing only 0.1 grain 
had been manufactured and that some 
50,000 of such delicate articles were 
produced from one pound of iron. Such 
very fine sizes are more for exhibition 
purposes than for. practical use. 
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Watch springs of sizes commonly em- 
ployed in the trade weigh from % a 
grain to % a pennyweight. 

It is now generally recognized that 
no more forcible example of the value 
of labor, as against the raw material, 
can be cited than that demonstrated 
by the manufacture of watch springs. 
Thompson remarks in his treatise on 
“Timekeepers”: ‘The chisel of the 
sculptor may add immense value to 
a block of marble and the cameo may 
become a great price from labor be- 
stowed upon it, but art offers no ex- 
ample wherein the cost of the ma- 


Equipment for drawing 
wire back and forth in 
longer lengths than was 


Keyes, head of the chemical engineer- 
ing division, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill., in addressing the New 
York section of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry recently. 

Doctor Keyes used the particular 
problem of sulphur dioxide recovery 
as an illustration of investigations 
which have been carried out at the 
university in co-operation with vari 
ous industries. 

The first method tried in this in- 
vestigation was to scrub the flue gases 
with a solution containing a catalyst. 
Taking advantage of the oxygen pres- 





possible in other early 





methods 











Wet wire drawing appa- 
ratus employed in the 








} pioneering days of the 





























terial is so greatly enhanced by human 
skill as in the hair spring of a watch.” 

At the International exhibition of 
1863, Messrs. Ganeval & Co., London, 
were awarded at gold medal for a hair 
spring, demonstrating how, by manual 
labor alone, an instrument was pro- 
duced of 160,000 times the value of 
the raw material employed in the 
manufacture. 

The hair spring of a watch is in the 
form of a flat spiral and determines 
the time of the oscillation of the bal- 
ance wheel, which, in the case of an 
ordinary watch, is about four or five 
impulses per second. Prior to this 
time some watches contained pigs’ 
bristles for causing the oscillation of 
the balance wheels. 

In next week’s issue, Mr. Null- 
meyer, who is superintendent of the 
rod wire and conduit department, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., will discuss recent trends in 
rod mill design and practice and in 
methods of cleaning and pickling. 

THE EpIrors 


Process Recovers Sulphur 


Dioxide from Flue Gas 


Co-operative studies on sulphur 
dioxide removal from flue gases were 
reported upon by Prof. Donald B. 
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industry 


ent in the flue gases, the sulphur di- 
oxide obtained in the solution was 
oxidized to form sulphuric acid. This 
process, however, was found to have 
certain economic disadvantages. A 
method subsequently was worked out 
to scrub the gases with a salt solution 
having a high solubility for the sul- 
phur dioxide at low temperatures and 
a low solubility at higher tempera- 
tures. By means of this process the 
sulphur dioxide is recovered as a liquid 
product. 


Conduct Further Tests on 
Rails at High Temperature 


Late last year, the bureau of stand- 
ards, Washington, completed the 
testing of specimens from a plain 
carbon steel railroad rail broken at 
elevated temperatures under. ex- 
tremely slow rates of tensile load- 
ing. 

The data, considered with previous 
similar data, show that secondary 
brittleness, as revealed by low values 
for elongation and reduction of area 
in a tensile test, occurs at a tem- 
perature of 840 degrees Fahr., under 
a low rate of loading instead of at a 
temperature of 1020 to 1110 degrees 
Fahr., at which this phenomenon oc- 
curs when the load is applied some- 


what faster or even at an extremely 
rapid rate as in impact. 

Results of these tests are believed 
to have an important bearing on the 
formation of the hidden defects in 
rails, known as transverse fissures. 


Announces New Course in 
Blueprint Study 


Training in reading blueprints in- 
telligently is offered in a new short 
course for correspondence study, an- 
nounced by the Extension division, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. In three parts, the course offers 
help in understanding general, civil 
and structural, or mechanical engi- 
neering blueprints. No time is spent 
in explaining how drawings should be 
made, except where the method is 
essential to understanding the print. 

This course was prepared by the 
Extension department of civil and 
structural engineering, Prof. H. E. 
Pulver in charge. 


X-Ray Inspection Explained 
For Man in the Field 


Industrial Radiography, by Ancel St. 
John and Herbert R. Isenburger; 232 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by John 
Wiley & Sons Inc., New York; supplied 
by Street, Cleveland, for $3.50, plus 15 
cents for postage; in Europe by Pen- 
ton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London. 

The purpose of this book on radio- 
graphy is to present the practical 
aspects of its industrial practice in 
form and language understandable by 
students, laymen and engineers who 
seek useful knowledge of the basic 
theories involved. It is not designed 
to be a scientific treatise or a compre- 
hensive work on all the theories. 

The effort has been made to make 
the volume helpful to workers in the 
field in performing their investiga- 
tions or inspections, to stimulate 
teaching and study of industrial radio- 
graphy in technical schools and to di- 
rect attention of engineers and others 
to the potential value of the new tech- 
nique in activities where its use has 
not been fully realized. 

The infancy and early years of ra- 
diography are presented, followed by 
its present status. The nature and 
properties of X-rays are discussed, 
with observations on the interrelation 
of matter and the rays. Production of 
the rays, their détéction and recording 
are also discussed. The book then 
takes up the practical side, installa- 
tion, procedure in making a radiograph 
and interpretation of the result. Ra- 
diography as applied to large castings 
and forgings, to welded vessels and 
structures and small objects is de- 
scribed. Examples are presented, op- 
erating and cost data outlined and a 
chapter is devoted to gamma rays. 
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EFRACTORY insulating brick, 
be which withstands temperatures 

up to 2500 degrees Fahr. without 
a protecting course of firebrick, now 
is being marketed. The new product 
is light in weight and has no appre- 
ciable shrinkage at 2500 degrees Fahr. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Ingots up to 300 tons will be 
handled by a forging press designed 
to give a pressure of 15,000 tons 
and now being installed in Russia. 
The unit is 124 feet high, the por- 
tion above the floor level being 83 
feet high. When completed the en- 
tire press will weigh 3500 tons; its 
base beneath the floor will extend 
horizontally 250 feet. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Doubling the life of a spindle on a 
24-inch sheet bar mill in the Great 
Lakes district was accomplished by 
applying hard facing on each end 
and both sides to a depth of %-inch 
and over an area of 1% x 8 inches. 
Stopping backlash in the boxes also 
effected a large saving in gears. 


+ + ¢ 


Appreciable tension applied to 
strip between the discharge end of 
an annealing furnace and the coil- 
ing machine is avoided at an Ohio 
plant by a simple loop control device. 
Two idler rolls are provided just 
ahead of the reels, the strip being 
supported between the rolls in the 
form of a catenary. Two balanced 
beams, each having a light contact 
roll, extending across one-half the 
width, are provided so as to control 
independently the height of the loop. 
A motor-operated rheostat is con- 
nected to the field of each of the reel 
motors, Actuation of the rheostats 
is by contacts on the balanced beams. 
Thus when the loop tends to rise, the 
speed of the reel motor is reduced, 
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or if the loop recedes, the motor 
speed is increased. A slight overbal- 
ance is carried on the beams to keep 
the controlling roll in contact with 
the work. The tendency is for the 
loop to rise continuously, due to the 
increasing diameter of the coil, and 
the principle function of the control 
is to reduce the speed of the reel 
motors gradually as the coils build 
up. The arrangement is fully auto- 
matic for any gage of strip, speed of 
travel or rate of build-up of the 
coils, Any tension necessary for 
smooth laying of the turns is secured 
by friction clamps, 





Mow life depends to a large extent 
upon the weight of the mold, accord- 
ing to practice at an open-hearth shop 
in the Pittsburgh district. For a given 
analysis it has been found that as the 
mold weight increases the mold cam- 
paign also increases. For example, the 
life of a 21-inch diameter mold was 
increased 40 per cent by increasing 
the weight of the ingot from 12,000 to 
16,000 pounds or about one-third. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Finely divided lead is the protec- 
tive element in a new compound for 
pipe joints, service cocks and slow- 
speed gears. The compound is 
claimed to withstand temperatures 
up to 430 degrees Fahr. and not to 
lose its lubricating stability until 590 
degrees, the melting point of lead, is 
reached. 

ss * 


Transporting and piling hot and 
cold finished sheets either in the mill, 
warehouse or fabricating plant is fa- 
cilitated by the development of a 
tiering machine of 10 tons capacity. 


STEELMAKING 


The unit is capable of tiering sheets 
10 feet long to a height of 6 feet. 
A power-operated transverse lift 
hook mechanism permits handling 
bundled stock from 1 to 5% feet 
long and any width. Approximately 
800 tons of sheets can be handled 
by a mechanism of this type in 8 
hours, 


Efficient shape and angle of wire 
drawing dies are had when the area 
of contact between the wire and the 
die is four times the area of the start- 
ing action, according to an authority 
on wire drawing. 


Drilling holes in salamanders at 
blast furnaces for planting the ex- 
plosive, and in brickwork at iron 
and steel works for miscellaneous 
purposes, is accomplished readily by 
the use of a newly developed 3-point 
drill. The points of the drill may 
be resharpened easily on any grind- 
ing machine. Not only can the unit 
be used until it is worn down to the 
shank, but accurate holes are insured 
by the cutting lips and breakage re- 
duced to a minimum. 
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USTOM-MADE Steel? What does it mean? 
It means just this...that the steel for 
Roebling Welding Wire is made specifically 
for welding purposes. It is not made on the 
usual tonnage basis but in small open-hearth 
furnaces... Of special, pure melting stock... 
By custom methods that permit exceptionally 
close control of the melt. 
RESuLT: A welding wire for exacting welders 
.. free of non-metallic inclusions...and abso- 
lutely uniform in quality. 
We would welcome your request for full 
information and samples. Roebling Custom- 
Made Welding Wire is available in both 
electric and gas types. 
Joun A. RoEBLING’s Sons Co., TRENTON, N. J. 
Branches in Principal Cities Export Dept.: New York, N.Y. 
ROEBLING WELDING CABLES: these cables are made 
in a complete line for arc welding purposes. Many lead- 


ing welders consider them to be the finest welding cables 
on the market. Samples, data and prices gladly furnished. 


PLAIN RUBBER TYPE ¢@ 
Roebling Welding Cable * 


BRAIDED TYPE game 
Roebling Welding Cable | 27 








ADEBLING nce WELDING WIRE 


“FOR EXACTING WELDERS 
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Steelworks Adds to Research 


Facilities at Youngstown 


ECENT extension of laboratory 

facilities at the Ohio works of 

Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., has included the construction of a 
new metallurgical laboratory building, 
completely equipped with the most 
modern equipment for testing and in- 
spection of billets, slabs and other 
semi-finished preducts rolled at this 
mill, as well as the finished material 
from the 17 bar and strip mills of the 
district. 

The new laboratory is a brick and 
steel building adjoining the present 
chemical laboratory, the latter being 
a three-story brick structure. Provid- 
ing 6000 square feet of additional floor 
space, the new building is two stories 
in height, the first. floor measuring 
40 by 120 feet, the second, 40 by 30 
feet. The upper floor serves as office 
space while all equipment is installed 
in the lower floor which is about 3 
feet below ground level. 

Facilities are available for investi- 
gating metallurgical problems submit- 




























ENERAL view of labora- 
tory, looking toward 
front, is shown above. Be- 
low is shown experimental 
furnace equipment 


ted by any of the mill’s customers, 
and also for constant study of the 
quality of manufactured products with 
the view to their closer control and 
improvement. Modern testing and 
other laboratory equipment has been 
provided in this new specially design- 
ed building to furnish additional flexi- 
bility and added convenience in con- 
ducting this important research work. 

A program of new equipment buy- 
ing for the laboratory has been spread 
out over three years, the first year’s 
appropriation having just been ex- 
pended. 

Furnace equipment includes two 10 
x 17-inch electric pot furnaces for 
lead bath, cyanide and salt bath hard- 
ening work. Each is provided with 
automatic temperature controlling and 
recording equipment. A smaller box 
furnace is installed for experimental 
low-temperature heating, maximum 
being 1850 degrees Fahr. 

For research on certain products, 
including high-speed steel, a con- 


trolled-atmosphere electric preheating 
furnace has been installed, alongside 
of which is another heating furnace, 
with silicon carbide electric resistance 
elements and atmosphere control, as 
well as automatic temperature control 
through platinum-iridium thermocou- 
ples. This furnace is capable of being 
operated continuously at 2500 degrees 
Fahr. 

A 4000-pound steam-operated forging 
hammer has been installed to be used 
in fracturing samples and forging 
down billets to test-bar or some other 
desired size and shape. 

Investigations to determine melt- 
ing points are carried out convenient- 
ly in a small cylindrical gas-fired fur- 
nace, capable of being heated to 3200 
degrees Fahr. The forging furnace 
also is gas-fired, 24 x 40 inches in 
size, and built up specially in the 
laboratory. 


Pickle Full-Size Billets 


At one end of the laboratory and 
in an entirely separate building a 
pickle shed has been erected, in which 
2 concrete tank is provided for pick- 
ling treatments. The tank will ac- 
commodate standard-size billets, inner 
measurements being 3 x 3 x 15 feet. 
In this shed also is arranged a sink 
and hood, and other facilities for deep 
etching tests. 


Returning to the laboratory proper, 
machine equipment includes a power 
hacksaw capable of handling a slab 
as large as 10 x 16 inches. The saw 
will operate at three speeds, has hy- 
draulic lift and feed. This saw also 
may be equipped with two blades for 
cutting out a section of a slab or bil- 
let. Adjoining this unit is a smaller 
6 x 6-inch power hacksaw. 

Grinding needs are fulfilled by a 
new surface grinder with hydraulic 
feed, magnetic chuck and dust exhaus- 


T LEFT are un- 

derwater cutting 
machine, lathe, mill- 
ing machine’ and 
grinder. Below are 
pot furnace, con- 
trolled - atmosphere 
box furnaces and, 
in background, forg- 

ing hammer 
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ter equipment. Other new machine 
tools include a 34 x 10 x 19-inch mill- 
ing machine with machine feed in all 
directions, and a geared-head engine 
lathe, with 14-inch swing and 10-foot 
bed. 

Another interesting unit is a new 
underwater cutting machine, in which 
steel samples are cut by a high-speed 
rubber bonded wheel, the cut being 
carried out while the specimen is sub- 
merged in water. Dashpot control of 
cutting feed is used and a signal light 
arranged to indicate when the speci- 
men is cut through. 

Present testing equipment includes 
a new combination machine to meas- 
ure both Charpy and Izod impact 
values of steel samples, and standard 
metallographic accessories such as 
polishing machines, cameras and the 
like for photomicrographic work. 


Paraffin “olishing Wheels 


The machine for polishing steel 
samples is interesting. Each of three 
polishing wheels is driven individual- 
ly by a vertical-shaft three-phase mo- 
tor operating at 450 revolutions per 
minute. Wheels are faced with paraf- 
fin, with standard varieties of abra- 
sives used depending upon the degree 
of polish desired. 

Machine equipment in the labora- 
tory is all painted a standard machine 
tool gray, each unit being provided 
with individual electric motor operat- 
ing on three-phase current at 220 
volts. A new two-tower transformer 
station has been erected outside the 
laboratory building. Current is re- 
ceived from the mill power station, 
some 1400 feet distant, and is stepped 
Jown from three-phase 2300 volts to 
220. Capacity of the laboratory is 300 
kilowatts. 

Heating is by steam with unit heat- 
ers located at intervals along the wall 
of the building. These heaters are 
equipped with motor-driven fans, con- 
trolled by thermostats, so that when 
the temperature drops below a set 
level the fans are started and force 
air over the steam-heated coils of the 
heater. 

Research work is under the direc- 
tion of T. S. Woodward, chief chemist 
and metallurgist, with a staff of six 
men co-operating in metallurgical in- 
vestigations. 


Tuyere Preserves 


Nose Profile 


XTENDED research and repeated 

trials, under both laboratory 
and blast furnace operating condi- 
tions have resulted in the introduction 
of an improved refractory-nose tuy- 
ere, known as the Beaton-Ledbetter 
tuyere. This new type cooling medium 
has been found highly resistant to 
conditions and materials at the fur- 
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Blast furnace tuyere equipped with 
refractory nose 


nace tuyere zone in adverse as well 
as normal operation, thus assuring 
long tuyere life. 


This tuyere combines features of 
the Beaton tuyere with those of the 
Ledbetter tuyere, which was de- 
veloped at one of the plants of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. To this combina- 
tion have been added many improve- 
ments which were developed during 
the past two years of investigation 
and research. 

Probably the most important im- 
provement in this new type tuyere, 
as cited by the Freyn Engineering 
Co., Chicago, is the refractory nose 
that is said to withstand all fur- 
nace operating conditions. The im- 
proved refractory is chemically neu- 
tral to slag and contains no reduci- 
ble metallic oxides. It resists the ma- 
terials and conditions in the hearth 
and bosh regions of the furnace, and 
remains in place to function as a 
protection to the tuyere. 

The new type tuyere preserves its 
original length and nose profile not 
only because of the improved refrac- 
tory material in the nose, but also on 
account of the properly designed 
combination of heavy walls now used 
on the nose. The third or middle wall 
of the Ledbetter tuyere is of value 
in retaining the refractory and pro- 
tecting it against mechanical damage, 
and has been incorporated in the 
Beaton-Ledbetter tuyere. These im- 








proved features are cepicted in the 
accompanying illustration, 

The design of the water chamber 
has been improved by streamlining 
the interior of the chamber so that 
there are no congested spaces to re- 
tard water circulation and no air- 
bound spaces for air or steam to col- 
lect. 

The Beaton-Ledbetter tuyere may 
be obtained from the Dixie Bronze Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., Hodgson Foundry 
Co., Smeeth-Harwood Co., both of Chi- 
cago, Lawrenceville Bronze Co., Na- 
tional Bearing Metals Corp., both of 
Pittsburgh, and Falcon Bronze Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Plea for the Practical Man 
In Production of Steel 


Steel Makers, by Harry Brearley; 
156 pages, 54% x 7% inches; published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
Eng.; supplied by Steer, Cleveland; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd.., 
Caxton House, Westminster, London. 


The author has taken up what he 
characterizes as an unpopular idea, 
that there is something in the art 
of steelmaking that is deeper, more 
important than the scientific control, 
something learned by experience by 
men in close touch with methods, 
These men are not articulate and find 
difficulty in meeting on a common 
ground the _ scientific investigators 
who have an exact vocabulary and ex- 
press themselves with ease. 

He says: “If ‘rule of thumb’ may 
be taken to include experience, judg- 
ment and the ill-defined and unex- 
plainable which guides a workmen in 
producing results, then its replace- 
ment by scientific control may be re- 
garded as an improvement when it 
produces equally good results.... 
Prejudice! say most of my scientific 
friends. Exactly. I have made an 
opportunity to air my prejudices, if 
that is what they choose to call my 
preferences, and if, after all, they dis- 
agree, I beg them to remember that 
‘as iron sharpeneth iron, so sharpen- 
eth the countenance of a man that of 
his friend.’ ” 

The point of view of the author is 
refreshing and whether the reader 
agrees or disagrees there is food for 
thought in his attitude and his argu- 
ments. 


New Liquid Rust Remover 


A new liquid rust removal com- 
pound is being manufactured by the 
Rusticide Products Co., 1956 East 
Nineteenth street, Cleveland. Known 
as Rust-I-Cide, it is used before re- 
painting rusted metal and for cleaning 
up bright metal on which rust spots 
have formed. The material is claimed 
to be quick acting, nonpoisonous and 
harmless to the hands. 
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Avoid needless wear and repairs i a prolong the life 
and conserve your investment in expensive 
machines like this 


EW operating economies must meet 
today’s conditions in American 
industry! Former yardsticks of efficiency 
in plant operation fail to meet present 


day demands. 
That is why Gulf’s 7 Point Plan for 


Industrial Lubrication has been designed. 
A modern scientific method of cost saving 
—for the plant operator who finds it 
imperative to reduce costs! This plan will 
save money for you, as it is saving for 
many leading manufacturers. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH... PA. 


District Sales Offices: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston, Pittsburgh, Louisville, Toledo 
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Let a Gulf engineer, who has made a special study of 


steel mill lubrication, explain this cost saving plan to 
you—and Gulf’s complete line of lubricants for steel 


and metal working plants. 


The booklet, “Gulf’s 7 Point Plan for Industrial 


Lubrication” will be sent to you without charge, on GULF REFINING COMPANY 


, z 3800 Gulf Building 
your request. Fill out and mail the coupon below. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without charge, ‘‘Gulf’s 7 Point Plan 
for Industrial Lubrication.” 


Company... 





LUBRICATION Address..... 
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he Plastic Forming 


By PROFESSOR DR.-ING. ERICH SIEBEL 
Translated by JOHN H. HITCHCOCK 


Part I—Forces and Flow of Material in Technical 
Forming Processes 


8. Force Relations in Deep Drawing (Continued) 


ALCULATING the theoretical 

variation of the drawing force 

as well as the work of deforma- 
tion for the ideal drawing process, 
requires flow curves for both mate- 
rials; that is, the deformation 
strength must be established as a 
function of the deformation, Within 
the range of uniform elongation, 
this determination was made by a 
tensile test, in which the stresses 
were referred to the actual area of 
cross section (true stresses). For 
deformations exceeding 20 per cent, 
the sheet was rolled in several passes 
in a cold rolling mill, and the ten- 
sile strength was observed after each 


stage of deformation. The values 
of strength determined in this way 
were equated to the deformation 
strength in the deformation in ques- 
tion. The flow curve thus obtained 
for sheet steel A is shown in Fig. 
113, in which the momentary defor- 
mation, calculated as the natural log- 
arithm of the quotient of initial and 
final dimensions, is again used as ab- 
scissa, Also represented in this illus- 
tration is the specific work of defor- 


g 

mation a = [* xX d@ for both ma- 
ot 

terials calculated from flow curves. 

The variation of the drawing force 


for ideal deformation, calculated 
with the help of these flow curves for 
sheets of steel, A, 0.039-inch thick 
and for blank diameters of 2.36, 
2.76, and 3.15 inches is shown in 
Table XII for the deep drawing of 
cups having an inside diameter of 
1.57 inches, Column 1 indicates the 
actual travel of the punch; column 2 
shows the displacement at the draw- 
ing edge, determined according to 
equation (61); column 3 indicates 
the momentary radius at the edge of 
the blank, according to equation 
(57): and column 4 shows the orig- 
inal radius of portion within the draw- 
ing edge, according to equation (59). 


Deformations Are Shown 


In columns 6 and 7, calculated from 
these dimensions, are shown the de- 
formations at the outer edge and at 
the drawing edge, and the deforma- 
tion which each element undergoes 
during the displacement from the 
outer edge to the drawing edge. 
Columns 8 to 10 contain the strength 
values, corresponding to the momen- 
tary condition of deformation, at the 
outer edge and at the drawing edge, 
according to Fig. 113; as well as the 
average deformation strength com- 
puted from these values, In column 
11, finally, the radial stress at the 
drawing edge is calculated as the 
product of columns 7 and 10, accord- 
ing to equation (55b); and column 
12 contains the theoretical drawing 
force, according to equation (56). 
The drawing forces for both sorts cf 








Table XII 


Calculation of Force for Ideal Deep-Drawing with Sheet Steel A* 


l 2 3 4 
Displacement 
Movement at 
of drawing Radius Original 
die edge outside—R_  radius—X@ 
h h’ 
inches inches inches inches 
0 0 1.180 0.807 
0.276 0.090 1.118 0.893 
0.315 0.130 1 086 0.925 
0.354 0.169 1.059 0.960 
0.394 0.209 1.027 0.992 
0.433 0.248 0.996 1.023 
0.472 0.287 0.964 1.055 
0.779 0.807 1.180 
0 0 1.378 0.807 
0.315 0.130 1.299 0.925 
0.394 0.209 1.251 0.992 
0.472 0.287 1.196 1.054 
0.551 0. 366 1.149 1.114 
0.630 0.445 1.086 1.169 
0.708 0.523 1.027 1.220 
0.787 0.602 0.964 1.275 
1.09 ; 0.807 1.378 
0 0 1.574 0.807 
0.315 0.030 1.507 0.925 
0.394 0.209 1,464 0.99 
0.472 9.287 1.421 1.054 
0.551 0. 366 1.374 1.114 
0.630 0.445 1.326 1.169 
0.708 0.523 1.279 1.220 
0.787 0.602 1.228 1.275 
0. 866 0.681 1.173 1.322 
0.944 0.760 1.118 1.370 
1.023 0.838 1.059 1.417 
1.101 0.917 1.000 1,460 
1,456 0.807 1.574 


5 6 7 
Deformations 


Ro Xo R At outer 
loger loge Ay loge a edge 
oO of oO 
oO /0 /0 
Disk Diameter: D=2Ro =2.361 inches 
0 0 38 26,310 
5.1 10.2 31.9 35,290 
8.4 bY 29.7 41,270 
10.8 17.4 27.2 44,810 
13.6 21.0 24.5 48,380 
17.0 23.8 21.0 51,930 
20.3 26.8 17.8 55,050 
38.1 38.1 0 56,900 
Disk Diameter, D=2Ro =2.756 inches 
0 0 53.5 26,310 
$.9 13.7 47.6 37,000 
9.6 21.0 43.9 43,400 
14.1 26.8 39.4 49,090 
18.9 32.2 34.6 54,070 
23.8 37.1 29.7 58,330 
29.4 41.4 24.1 61,900 
35.7 45.8 17.8 65,750 
53.5 53.5 0 74,000 
Disk Diameter: D=2Ro = 3.149 inches 
0 0 66.8 26,310 
4.3 ky 62.5 33,430 
i 21.0 59.6 39,550 
10.2 26.8 56.5 44,100 
13.6 32.2 53.2 48,380 
17.1 37.1 49.7 52,070 
20.7 41.4 46.0 55,500 
24.8 45.8 42.0 53,600 
29.4 49.4 37.5 61,900 
34.2 52.9 32.6 64,750 
39.6 56.3 27.2 67,720 
45.4 59.3 21.4 70,720 
66.8 66.8 0 79,000 


*Sheet thickness s=0.039 inch. Drawing diameter d= 2r=1.614 inches 





9 « 10 11 12 
Deformation strength from Fig. 113 Theoretical 
-——— Theoretical drawing 
At drawing At center drawing force 
edge stress—gr P =2"rs.0, 
pounds /sq. in. Ibs. /sq. in. pounds 
26,310 26,310 (0) (0) 
44,100 39,800 12,660 2523 
48,380 44,810 13,300 2646 
52,500 48,660 13,220 2633 
55,500 51,930 12,730 2535 
57,900 54,920 11,520 2292 
60,460 52,780 10,240 2039 
56,900 56,900 0 0 
26,310 26,310 (0) (0) 
48,380 42,690 20,190 4037 
55,500 49,500 21,760 4367 
60,460 54,780 21,610 4322 
64,020 59,050 20,480 4101 
66,170 62,300 18,490 3704 
68,720 65,300 15,790 3152 
70,860 68,300 12,230 2448 
74,000 74,000 
26,310 26,310 (0) (0) 
48,380 40,830 25,460 5072 
55,500 47,510 28,300 5645 
60,480 52,200 29,430 5890 
64,030 56,200 29,87! 5956 
66,300 59,180 29,430 5890 
68,590 62,030 28,440 5690 
70,860 64,750 27,170 5425 
72,300 67,000 25,180 5128 
74,000 69,300 22,610 4520 
75,400 71,580 19,480 3903 
76,400 73,580 15,790 3153 
79,000 79,000 0 
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sheets, determined in this way, are 
plotted in Fig. 114 against the travel 
of the punch as abscissa (force-travel 


diagram ). At the beginning and 
end of the drawing process, the 
simple relation between the travel of 
the punch and the displacement at 
the drawing edge, according to equa- 
tion (61), is not valid. A linear in- 
erease or decrease of the drawing 
forces from or to a value of zero, as 
shown by dotted lines, as assumed in 
these regions, 

In addition, the energy require- 
ment for the ideal (frictionless) 
drawing process for sheet steel, A, 
was determined in Table XIII, ac- 
cording to equation (62), for sheets 
of 0.039-inch thickness and having 
various initial diameters, assuming a 
constant area of the sheet. The de- 
and the specific 


' x 
formation log. ns 























Table 


XIII 


Calculation of Theoretical Work of Deformation in 


Deep Drawing Sheet Steel A* 


Deformation 


loge x 
Radius—x r 
inches % 
0.807 0 
0.944 S.7 
1.023 23.7 
1.101 31.1 
1.180 38.0 
1.259 44.5 
1.338 50.5 
1 377 53.4 
1.416 56.3 
1.495 61.7 
1.574 66.58 


*Sheet thickness s =0.039-inch. 


Specific work 
.e) 
deformation 
a 


lbs. /sq. in. 


0 

5,480 
10,240 
14,930 
19,560 
23,980 
28,230 
30,450 
32,590 
36,700 
40,700 


Drawing diameter d= 


0 

5,170 
10,470 
16,440 
23,100 
30,190 
37,790 
41,930 
46,150 
54,900 
64,000 


2r=1. 


Calculation of work of deformation for s=0.039 in 


bl *r 
x a dx 27s x a dx 
x 2 


pounds 
foot pounds 


0 0 
355 
970 
2,030 
3,590 74.07 
5,700 
8,373 
945 203.9 
11,680 
15,660 
20,330 418.7 


614 inches. 





















































of about 8820 pounds. As Fig. 111 
& shows, this limit already was 
& 60 S reached in the drawing tests with a 
= Sr blank diameter of 3.15 inches corre- 
> i to sponding to a ratio R.o/r of 1.95. 
i. Re Disks of 0.02-inch and _ 0.39-inch 
8 a S i 2c thickness, however, still could be 
is | | NES drawn, whereas the sheets 0.079 
£8 Rae eas & g Fig. 113—Flow curve inch thick started to tear. With steel 
Sw thé 43. Ail ek $s and specific work of B, blanks of 3.15 inches diameter no 
SS ] (0 TT NaS deformation for longer could be drawn without pro- 
&S | | 953eZoet ‘8 steel A | . Maire 
% vf | | or. f ES N ~ nounced formation of wrinkles at 
§ § | 2797 tt | % the edge or rupture at the base. 
S ¥ 20 £29. gic t 20X6 A comparison of the curves de- 
es MOY oe SS rived from tests with those deter- 
S BS ape Qs mined for ideal deformation, as 
Q 36} | Bret | | Ss shown in Fig. 114, indicates exten- 
0 20 40 60 60 700 2 sive agreement between the curve 
Deforrratior7 p - %o S <roups, The peaks of the calculated 
curves and of the test curves lie at 
nearly the same section. The curves 
work of deformation, a, pertaining sheet of 0.039-inch thickness and for blank radii of 1.18, 1.38 and 1.57 
thereto, were determined for increas- with an average drawing diameter inches show the same changes of 
ing values of the radius, x, ac- of 1.61 inch, lies at a drawing force slope at the sides. Because of the 
x 
cording to Fig. 113. The integral [ 9000-— ; - 
Te 
x a dx then could be calculated from | 
the product, x X a, and by multiply- 8000 <— err 
ing this product by 2 7s, the work of ; ~ “a 
deformation of the deep draw was / ’ © © Stee/A 
obtained. The extraordinarily large 7000}- Ft t : -_+ Stae/B | 4 
increase of the theoretical work of j 
deformation with increasing blank H ' 
diameter is clearly shown, As Fig. 6000+ rT aR 
114 indicates, this may be attributed 8 i It 
in part to the increasing drawing N oer \ XRo2457 in. 
force, and in part to the lengthening S 5000 . 1 TP 2.tht t 
of the stroke of the punch. Fig. 114—Theoretical Q Hd x —— 
As a result of the described in- ar teak sags v Hf) AN cRo=t38in- 
crease of the drawing force, the -  aioany \ 4000) Pury r\ | { 
depth of draw, which can be reached 1 se lwrerenes) “ I | 7 \ 
in a single operation, is limited; be- Ni : AT \ \ 
cause the cup becomes torn apart at — S 5000} ; iN? madman \ | 2 a * 
the base, or in the lower part of the S Iii pee \ \ \ 
jacket, as soon as the drawing force fi K \ os \ 
exceeds the value 2 7r X s X K, 2000 we ryt ‘ 
(K,; = tensile strength). Because [hy Lae \ Y \ 
of the forming losses, this limit is it eS XN \ 
reached practically in most materials cin am St an \ 
with a ratio of blank diameter to eb’ \ ‘NY \ 
that of the drawn cup of less than 2. ‘ | 
* eer 04 06 ‘28 70 12 74 


In sheet steel, A, having a tensile 
strength of about 44,100 pounds per 
square inch, this rupture limit for a 
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Steel —taitor-Made 
For You 


GRANITE City Sheets and Plates can help you 
secure superior results in your finished fabricating 
jobs because they’re “tailor-made” for quantity order. 


The actual ingots from which your stock is rolled 
are made from steel of a special analysis, exactly as 
you indicated in your specifications. Unusual—yes. 
But possible because at Granite City, the open hearth 
is a definite part of the plant. Your steel, on quantity 
order, is made for you from “heat to sheet.” 


For “tailor-made” steel that meets your specific 
requirements, specify Granite City Steel. Made at 
Granite City, Illinois, only 15 minutes from St. 
Louis, served by 29 railroads and the Mississippi 
River—better service to the Mississippi Valley, the 
West and the Southwest. 
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GRANITE CITY STEEL CO 
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Fig. 115—Stress distribution in fric- 
tionless deep drawing 


losses, however, the drawing forces 
and the work of drawing determined 
in the tests are considerably higher 
than the corresponding values calcu- 
lated for frictionless deformation, A 
comparison of the theoretical work 
of deformation with the actual work 
of forming, determined by measur- 
ing the drawing diagram with a 
planimeter, can be made in order to 
calculate the deformation efficiency 
of the deep-drawing process. The 
work of drawing required for sheets 
of steel, A, 0.039-ineh thick, with 
the blank radii investigated, is found 
according to Fig. 111 to be 152, 380 
and 730 foot pounds. From _ the 
values of Table XIII, deformation 
efficiencies of 50, 53 and 57 per cent, 
respectively, thus are computed, In 
the harder steel B, the work of draw- 
ing with blanks of 1.18 and 1.38 
inch radius is found from Fig. 112 to 
be 242 and 600 foot pounds, The de- 
formation efficiency correspondingly 
is determined as 60 and 64 per cent. 

The quotient of the theoretical and 
actual maximum loads is larger in 
all cases than the corresponding de- 
formation efficiency. In steel A, for 
the blank dimensions investigated, 
values of this quotient were found to 
be 64, 63 and 66 per cent; while for 
steel, B, they were 78 and 75 per 
cent. The difference between the 
values of deformation efficiency, as 
calculated from the work of defor- 
mation or from the maximum load 
is explained by an irregularity which 
is exhibited by the force distribution 
curves as determined by tests. The 
drawing force does not fall off uni- 
formly from the point of peak load, 
as would be expected according to 
the curves calculated for ideal de- 
formation, Instead, this decrease be- 
comes more gradual toward the end 
of the deformation process. In the 
thin sheets, even a subsequent in- 
crease of the drawing force appears, 
which almost reaches the first peak 
load in the draws with 3.15 inch 
blank diameter (see Fig. 111). The 
cause of the described disturbance is 
the formation of local thickening 
and wrinkles at the edge of the 
blank, which become compressed as 
they enter the space between punch 
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and die. This phenoménon ¢an be 
understood if the stress distribution 
which occurs in the blank during 
deep drawing is investigated more 
closely, 

The stress distribution for a blank 
of 3.15 inch diameter, calculated ac- 
cording to equation (54), is shown 
in Fig. 115. For the sake of simpli- 
city, it is assumed that the deforma- 
tion strength, kr, is constant at 14,- 
220 pounds per square inch and the 
frictional forces, as well as the trans- 
verse stresses produced by the pres- 
sure of the blank holder, are neglect- 
ed. At the edge of the blank, the 
radial stress or = O, and according- 
ly, from equation (1), ot = - Ke. 
Pure compression thus occurs at the 
edge, and the material displaced dur- 
ing the shortening of the circumfer- 
ence therefore tends to flow out uni- 
formly in the radial direction and in 
the direction of thickness; or with 
insufficient pressure of the blank 
holder, especially in thin sheets, the 
material tends to yield by means of 
the formation of wrinkles™. 


Additional Stresses Form 


Between the disk edge and the 
drawing edge, increasing’ tensile 
stresses are formed in the radial di- 
rection, and diminishing compressive 
stresses in the tangential direction 
(see Fig. 115). According to the 
shear stress theory, therefore, a flow 
of material should occur only in the 
plane of the sheet, because the maxi- 
mum shear stresses act in this plane. 
According to the investigations de- 
scribed in Part I, section 2, however, 
a flow of material is expected in the 
transverse direction; and as long as 
the tangential compressive stresses 
are larger than the radial tensile 
stresses, the sheet undergoes an in- 
crease of thickness between the point 
A and the outer edge, according to 
equation (10), and a decrease of 
thickness between the point A and 
the drawing edge. The assumption 
made at the beginning that the sheet 
thickness is constant therefore is 
strictly valid only for the beginning 
of the draw. Because of the trans- 
verse compressive stresses exerted, 
and the increase of the radial tensile 
stresses effected by the friction, which 
must denote a corresponding diminu- 
tion of the tangential compressive 
stresses toward the drawing edge, 
the pressure of the blank holder pro- 
duces a displacement of the point, A, 
toward the outer €dge, and conse- 
quently an extension of the zone of 
the drawn material in which a reduc- 
tion of wall thickness results. An in- 
crease of the wall thickness in the 
portion near the edge always must be 
reckoned with, so that the area of 
the drawn material altogether re- 
mains nearly unaltered. 


The thickening at the edge, or the 
formation of wrinkles, leads to in- 
creased requirement of force at the 


* J. W. Geckler: Eine mathematische 
Untersuchung der Faltenbildung 
beim Ziehprozess; Z. angew. Math. 
u. Mech. 8(1928)p.341. 


end of the drawing précess, bécatise 
both phenomena are reversed again 
in the space between the punch and 
the die, which causes a large differ- 
ence between the theoretical and the 
actual values of force. On the other 
hand, these processes have the effect 
of lowering the peak load, because 
the outer edge moves more rapidly 
toward the inside, and the radial and 
tangential stresses at the edge dur- 
ing the formation of wrinkles can be 
developed only to a limited extent. 
The difference in deformation etti 
ciency, according to calculation from 
the work of forming or from the 
variation of force, is explained suffi- 
ciently by these facts, 

The deformation efficiency, vary- 
ing from 50 to 65 per cent through- 
out, borders closely upon the yalues 
established in other sorts of drawing. 
The similarity between the curves 01 
drawing force determined by tests 
and those calculated for the friction- 
less drawing process shows this fact 
clearly, In any case, the effects of the 
blank dimensions and of the dimen- 
sions of the product, and the influ- 
ence of the shape of the flow curve 
for the material used, are probably 
qualitatively the same in the theo- 
retical and actual drawing diagrams. 
Especially up to the point of peak 
load, the same relations probabiy 
still exist; whereas the later course 
of the diagram deviates more wide- 
ly from the theoretical curves, be- 
eause of the described phenomena 
of disturbance*, 

The fact that the suitability for 
drawing of two different metals of 
equal strength need not be the same 
is shown by comparisen of the the- 
oretical curves of drawing force, re- 
produced in Fig. 116, for soft steel 
and g—brass, for a draw from 2.1/6 
inch blank diameter to 1.61 inch cup 
diameter, with a sheet 0.039-inch 
thick, Both materials show a tensile 
strength of 44,100 to 47,000 pounds 
per square inch, Their flow curves, 
however, have entirely’ different 
shapes, as Fig. 117 shows. For the 
brass sheet, the highest value of the 
theoretical drawing force, with the 
diameter ratio investigated, is about 
20 per cent less than that for the 


*The last observation confirms the 


statement made by E. Ruhrmann”® 
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Trave/ of Punch - lrches 
Fig. 116—Comparison of theoretical 
drawing force for steel and a-brass 
having same tensile strength 








steel sheet, The depth of draw in the 
brass sheet can be chosen corre- 
spondingly greater without danger of 
rupture, although the _ difference 
mentioned also is reduced somewhat 
with increasing blank diameter, On 
the other hand, because of the lower 
elastic limit of brass, severe elonga- 
tion and increase of area are to be 
expected during deep drawing, at the 
base and in the lower part of the 
cup. 

For this reason, the _ tensile 
strength alone provides no satisfac- 
tory conclusion regarding the suita- 
bility of a material for deep drawing. 
Instead, the ductility of the material, 
which is considerably higher in brass 
than in soft steel, is primarily de- 
cisive in determining the suitability 
for deep drawing. According to G. 
Sachs, the materials with very great 
ductility certainly show the greatest 
suitability for drawing. Materials in 
which the ductility is smaller, how- 
ever, by no means show less suita- 
bility for drawing than those of 
average ductility. In practice, con- 
”" G. Sachs: Spanlose Formung der 


Tiefziehen, Spanlose Formung der 
Metalle; J. Springer, Berlin 1931. 
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clusions regarding the suitability of 
materials for deep drawing usually 
are found by special test methods; 
such as depth testing described by 
Erichsen”, the deep-draw expanding 
test’, and other similar means. 


(To be Continued) 


“ A.M. Erichsen: Ein neues Prufver- 
fahren fur Feinbleche; St. u. E. 34 
(1914) p.879. 

*’ KE. Siebel and A. Pomp: Die Prufung 
von Feinblechen durch den _ Tief- 
zieh-Weitungsversuch; Mitt. K. W. 
Inst. Eisenforsch, 12(1930)p.115. 


Builds Unusually Large Trailer To 
Handle Boulder Dam Penstock Pipe 


NE of the major problems 

confronting engineers on the 

Boulder dam project has been 
that of transporting the welded 
steel penstock pipe from the field 
fabricating plant to the dam site, a 
distance of 1% miles over a road 
blasted out of the mountain side. 
When delivered to this point, the 
pipe is unloaded and lowered by the 





government cableway to the _ pen- 
stocks hundreds of feet below. 

Some of the pipe is the largest 
ever made, weighs 185 tons and is 
30 feet in diameter. It is 2%, inches 
thick and made from six plates of 
steel which are so heavy that three 
of them make a load for one flat car 
from mill to fabricating plant. 

To meet this unusual transporta- 





This steel trailer, weighing 41 tons and equipped with 16 double-tired wheels, 

will be used at Boulder dam to transport the massive sections of welded pen- 

stock pipe from the field fabricating plant to the dam site. In test, the trailer 
was loaded with 194 tons of reinforcing bars as shown here 
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tion problem, a giant trailer was 
built and the equipment has just 
been pronounced _ satisfactory by 
government and Six Companies Inc. 
engineers after completion of a se- 
vere test at Boulder City. 

This trailer, sold by the C. R. 
Jahn Co., Chicago, and built by the 
La Crosse Boiler Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., is understood to be the largest 
ever built. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows it as it was loaded 
during test. The unit is 37 feet & 
inches long and 22 feet wide and has 
a frame of fabricated steel built up 
on two 33-inch beams. It is mounted on 
16 wheels supported by eight axles, 
each axle carrying two wheels and 
two tires to the wheel, making 
thirty-two 28 x 14-inch tires. Axles 
are of the tilting, oscillating type to 
eare for road irregularities and as- 
sure a level platform and balanced 
load. 


Power Steering Required 


All 16 wheels are steered by hy- 
draulic pressure furnished by a 
pump driven by a_ 15-horsepower 
motor. Control is provided by a steer- 
ing wheel on a platform at one enil 
of the trailer. A compensating link 
between the two main steering levers 
makes it possible to steer the wheels 
on the inner are of a curve at an 
angle suitable to the angle of the 
wheels on the outer are and assure 
a rolling action to all 16 wheels. 

Air brakes, of the internal expan- 
sion type, give instant control. Safety 
features provide for application of 
the brakes should the hauling unit 
be disconnected, The air compres- 
sor delivers a maximum pressure of 
200 pounds to each of four storage 
chambers at the four corners of the 
frame, Hauling mav be done from 
either end and drawbars are provid- 
ed. Thus, the trailer does not need 
to be turned around at the end o/ 
the trip. 


The test of the unit consisted of 
loading it with bundles of steel re- 
inforcing rods averaging two hun- 
dred %-inch rods to the bundle, The 
load was 194 tons not counting the 
timbers used in piling the steel. The 
trailer weighs 41 tons, making the 
gross load almost 235 tons. It was 
then pulled over a roundabout road 
to the highway. This necessitated 
crossing tracks and rough terrain, 
a feat which amply demonstrated the 
flexibility and strength of the ma- 
chine and prompted its acceptance by 
the engineers, 


To Hold Enameling School 


Ferro Enamel Corp., 4150 East 
Fifty-sixth street, Cleveland, will 
conduct its annual course of study 
for porcelain enamelers May 3-5 in 
its plant in Cleveland. The course, 
open to members of the porcelain 
enameling, steel and allied indust- 
ries, will include a series of lectures 
and classroom discussions. 
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On this Upcut Shear we have balanced the dead 
weight of the knife head and the links which are very 
heavy, thus saving considerable power when cutting. 


LEWIS UPGUT 
BLOOM SHEAR 


THE LEWIS UPCUT BLOOM SHEAR 


is built in sizes to cut 7'! x 7'' to 15! 


x 15'' hot steel blooms. Being self 
contained, it is driven through cut 
herringbone gears by motor mounted 
on top. Shafts mounted in roller 
bearings are in a straight line to 
facilitate assembly or removal of any 
one without disturbing the others. 
The sliding knife head is balanced by 
adjustable counterweights located 
below floor. 


Shear is also equipped with motor operated gauge and lift for predetermining the various 


lengths to be cut and allowing the cut length to pass on. 


Illustration shows Shear and Gauge capable of handling 10'' x 10'' blooms, shearing to lengths 


varying from dl to 14'0". 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
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steel 


leading 
enameling shops to 
enamel 18-8 steel thus far have 


XPERIMENTS by 
and metal 


been generally unsatisfactory. Enam- 
eled tanks of this material, designed 
tor chemical work, have failed because 
the smooth surface of the steel pre- 
vented the enamel from adhering firm- 
ly. Expansion of the steel under 
enameling temperatures has been out 
of proportion to present practice, re- 
sulting in an inferior enamel finish. 
Recently the transit department, Bos- 
ton, specified a substantial tonnage of 
enameled stainless steel for tunnel 
ceilings, grilles, frames and panels for 
the interior of the East Boston traffic 
tunnel, one of the largest inquiries for 
enameled stainless to come out. The 
bids finally were rejected as excessive 
and specifications changed to Muntz 
metal. Enameled stainless originally 
was specified to soften light reflec- 
tions, the noncorrosive advantages of 
stainless steel being desired. Few 
enameling shops were anxious to at- 
tempt the work with present equip- 
ment, following known practices. 


$ $ §$ 


In pulverizing coke, hardfaced pul- 
verizing hammers give a life of 7 days 
as compared with 2 days for man- 


ganese steel hammers. 


$ 3 $ 
To meet the demand for floodlights 
of enduring construction, a_ well- 


known manufacturer supplies steel 
units with the entire outside surface 
finished by cadmium plating. This 
finish not only prevents rust but pro- 
vides a silvery-white luster. 
$ $ §$ 

Arecenr new use for molybde- 
num alloy cast iron is in brake drums 
for cranes. One user already has had 
twice the life over that of his former 
steel drums and finds them still in 
good condition with very little sign of 
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Making the Most 


of 
METHODS AND MATERIALS 


wear. The analysis of the iron used 
in the drums is: Total carbon 2.90, 
silicon 1.90, manganese 0.75, sulphur 
0.09, phosphorus 0.11 and molybdenum 
0.50 per cent. 

Sow" oe 


Through use of the metal spraying 
process, worn or damaged motor shafts, 
generator shafts, turbine shafts, crank- 
shafts, pump rods, valve stems, piston 
rods, axles, calender rolls, lithograph- 
ing rolls, trolley car motor bearings, 
and numerous articles have been built 
up with high-carbon and _ stainless 
steel, refinished and put into service 
at a fraction of their replacement cost. 
Corrosion-resisting metals have been 
sprayed on bridges, structural steel 
buildings, tanks, boats, cooking kettles, 


bottle washing machines, grate bars, 
locomotive fire boxes, ash pans, light- 
ing standards, pole hardware, under- 
ground metal switchboxes, and the 
like. 
$ $ $ 

The phenomenon of creep in metals 
at elevated temperatures has been 
studied by using single-crystal speci- 
mens of extremely pure silver. Pure 
metal single-crystal specimens have 
been employed in order to determine 
creep rates for material in which 
grain size, grain boundaries and pre- 
cipitated phases play no part. 


$ $ §$ 


A new method for making cores for 
castings permits the elimination of 





Small Castings Poured Direct; Hot 
Sprues and Gates Are Remelted 


HIS unique installation in the 
Eee foundry of the Taylor-Whar- 
ton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, 
N. J., is used for direct pouring of 


small molds brought to the _ high- 
frequency induction furnace on the 
roller conveyor. One 600-pound 
and one 300-pound furnace, built by 
the Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 
Trenton, N. J., are provided, but 
only one is used at a time. 

After pouring, the molds are 
shaken out at the end of the con- 
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veyor, at the extreme left in the il- 
lustration, and parts of the gates 
and sprues while still red hot are 
thrown back into the furnace. Thus, 
a large part of the capacity of the 
furnace is poured into the castings 
proper instead of one-half or more 
in sprues and gates. 

The Taylor-Wharton company was 
able to develop this unusual practice 
because it is possible to keep the 
power on this type of furnace while 
it is pouring. 
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face is nothing quite so satisfying as 
the knowledge that your job has been 
well done. That is the feeling that cus- 
tomers of McClintic-Marshall always have 
when their orders for structural steel and 
steel- plate work are completed, because 
behind McClintic- Marshall construction 
stands a thoroughly trained organization. 
From administration to clerk, from en- 
gineer to rivet catcher, our personnel are 
experts at their jobs. 

Our men take pride in their craftsman- 
ship. Their skill, acquired through long 
working with steel in the various shops of 
McClintic-Marshall, has become a heritage 
passed from father to son. We, too, take 





pride in the craftsmanship of our work- 
men. Even in the lean years our organi- 
zation is carefully maintained, so that there 
is always a competent staff to take care of 
your requirements. There is never any let- 
down in the high standard of McClintic- 
Marshall’s fabrication and construction. 
No matter what your structural steel or 
steel-plate requirements may be, the knowl- 
edge that your work will be placed in the 
care of McClintic-Marshall is in itself an 


assurance of the perfection of your project. 


McCLINTIC-MARSHALL CORPORATION 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Cor poration 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


cClintic-Marshall 
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reinforcing wires. Intricate cores, such 
as for automobile engine manifolds, 
are being made by some foundries 
without the use of wires or vents. 
~ $ $ 
In the mining industry where abra- 
sive action is particularly severe, an 
interesting application of hardfacing 
has been developed. This is the fac- 
ing of such parts as undercutter bits. 
Exhaustive tests have been run in 
many mines during the past year with 
the result that many large mining 
companies have standardized on the 
use of hardsurfaced bits. 


$ $ §$ 


A Canadian railroad is replacing 


worn bronze locomotive whistle 








valve seats with new monel metal 


seats machined from bar stock, These. 


seats resist both the corrosive and 
erosive action of the steam, thus pre- 
venting ‘“‘white feather’”’ losses, 
a 

A recent patent obtained for the 
manufacture of cast-iron safety 
treads faced with abrasive materiai 
includes the use of a comparatively 
low melting compound which is ap- 
plied to the mold face, a layer of 
abrasive, and another layer of the 
low melting compound. The mold 
is arranged so that the molten metal 
flows across the upper layer men- 
tioned, The low melting substance 
may be aluminum chloride, potas- 
sium alum, chrome potassium alum, 





Equipment for Beet Sugar Industry 
Is Fabricated by Arc Welding 


and oil refinery machinery, the 
Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., Denver, 
manufactures considerable equip- 
ment for the beet sugar industry, Re- 
cently, this company completed the 
fabrication of a 75-ton beet pulp 
dryer, one of the largest ever built, 
and a large water separator for a 
beet sugar company. 

Both of these equipments, which 
are shown in the accompanying il- 
constructed by 


ADDITION to building mining 


lustrations, were 


means of electric are welding with 
electrodes furnished by the General 
Electric Co,, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The beet pulp dryer, with auvili- 
ary equipment, is capable of drying 












IGHT T lve 

Shell for this un- 
usually large beet 
pulp dryer is %-inch 
steel plates also fab- 
ricated by arc weld- 
ing 





pulp from about 2000 tons of beets 
in 24 hours, evaporating approxi- 
mately 430 tons of water in this time 
and consuming nearly” 1,500,000 
cubic feet of natural gas. In this 
process, it produces about 2000 bags 
of dried beet pulp weighing 100 
pounds each, The machine is 44 feet 
long and about 10 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, The shell is fabricated by 
are welding from %-inch steel plate 
of standard specification. 

The water separator, which is used 
in conjunction with the pulp dryer, 
likewise can handle about 2000 tons 
of wet pulp every 24 hours. This 
equipment is welded from %-inch 
steel plates. 


EFT—This beet 
pulp water sep- 
arator is are welded 
from W%-ineh — steel 
plates 














ammonium sesquicarbonate, sodium 
tetraborate, or borax. 


> 3% 


Because rollers and grinders used 
by 3 large manufacturer of linoleum 
come in contact with calcium chlo- 
ride brine, these items are made of 
monel metal tubing which withstands 
the corrosive action encountered. 


$. 3 § 


The problem of selecting a correct 
cutting oil is primarily one of choos- 
ing an economical, noninfectious oil 
that will have a proper balance be- 
tween its lubricating and cooling prop- 
erties. Straight mineral oils, though 
excellent coolants, are claimed to be 
not suitable as cutting oils for most 
operations. Fatty oils, such as lard 
and vegetable oils, though splendid 
lubricants, are poor coolants; more- 
over, they are costly. 

$ $ §$ 

In a recent riveting job, the rivets 
were heated by oxyacetylene. A small 
portable pot had been improvised by 
welding onto a 4%-inch length of 6- 
inch pipe a bottom and three 12-inch 
legs made of %-inch concrete reinforc- 
ing bars. A 44-inch welding rod was 
bent and used aS a handle. Rivets to 
be heated were thrown into the pot 
and the welding torch flame played on 
them, care being taken to diffuse the 
heat to avoid burning. The pot was 
moved around and used at the point 
where the rivets were to be driven. 


Hard Surface Provided by 
New Welding Electrode 


A shielded are electrode, said to 
deposit metal of exceptional hardness 
in building up steel surfaces to re- 
sist shock and abrasion, is announced 
by Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 
This electrode, designated ‘‘Wear- 
weld,’’ deposits air hardening alloy 
steel and, according to the manufac- 
turer, can be used to build up all 
steels other than those of the austen 
itic type. 

Hardness of the deposited metal 
depends to some extent upon the 
composition of the base metal. On 
mild steel a single layer is claimed 
to have a hardness of 40-45 Rock 
well C; additional layers, 48-52 
Rockwell C. On 0.70 per cent carbon 
steel, a single layer will have a hard- 
ness of 50-55 Rockwell C. 

The heavy coating of this electrod« 
provides a shielded are allowing the 
transfer of molten metal to take 
place under non-oxidizing conditions. 
It also provides a layer of slag of 
which further protects the metal 
from the harmful effects of the air 
and causes the weld metal to solidif™ 
in a smooth uniform bead. The 
finished deposit may be ground to 
size if shaping is necessary. 
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HERE'S an interesting pickling con- 
veyor at the Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
Milwaukee. 


It conveys steel shells through a 110 
foot bath of hot sulphuric acid. The 
biggest shells it handles—29” in diameter 
by 70” long—travel at the rate of 100 
an hour. The smallest —6” diameter by 
16" long—at 400 per hour. 


This conveyor has been in continuous 





operation for 3 years. But the hot acid 
hasn’t even begun to eat into its Monel 
Metal parts yet. It’s good for many 








more years. Ai 17) Pickling 
i | f Equipment 
, : that passes 
More thorough cleaning Fe | the test of 
: service 
While Monel’s stubborn resistance to y 
corrosion assures long life for the equip- 
ment, its chemical stability assures a © Continuous pickling conveyor designed and constructed for Pressed Steel Tank Co., Milwaukee, by C. O. Bartlett 
ae . & Snow Co., Cleveland. All metal parts of reciprocating mechanism submerged in the acid bath of this 110 ft. Basolit 
more thorough cleaning job for the prod- tank are constructed of rolled Monel Metal rods, flats, angles, and channels. This photo taken after 3 years’ continuous 


service confirms the owner's report of perfect condition. (Photo by courtesy of Nukem Products Corporation, Buffalo 


uct being handled. 


For there is no chemical action be- explain clearly why Monel Metal is In case after case, Monel Metal pick- 
tween Monel Metal and the product, rapidly becoming the standard ma- ling equipment has made an outstand- 
or vice versa, to prevent the acid or terial for constructing pickling equip» ing record under the severest con- 
alkaline bath from stripping away every ment... conveyors, baskets, racks, ditions. Just drop us a line and we 
scrap of dirt, scale and deposit...from crates, chains, tie-rods. shall be happy to tell you about them. 


leaving a perfect finishing surface. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Saves repairs, replacements, rejects 


The improved quality of output, the sav- 
ings in rejects, and the savings from repairs 0 Vi eC eta 


and replacements made unnecessary by 





" | Mone! Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
M * - y . c o approximately two-thirds Nicke! and one-third copper Mone! Metal is 
one Ss steel like strength and long life, mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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Consumers Will Insist Upon 
Standards in NRA Codes 


HARGING that industry has 
2 paid little attention to the in- 

clusion of standards in the 
codes adopted under NRA, Dr. Rob- 
ert. A. Brady, special adviser on con- 
sumers’ standards, NRA, declares 
that consumers must gang up for 
protection, This was the challenge 
thrown out before members of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials convening at the Wardman 
Park hotel, Washington, March 5-9, 
for their 1984 spring regional meet- 
ing and their spring group commit- 
tee meetings. 

As a basis for his indictment, Dr. 
Brady stated that only 70 codes con- 
tain provisions involving standards. 
These manufacturers have written in 
sections dealing with covert price fix- 
ing or quality lowering. The NRA 
consumers’ advisory board, contin- 
ued the speaker, will offer a standard 
clause demanding all code authori- 
ties to appoint a committee with con- 
sumer and government representa- 
tives to report in one month and 
within one year to establish stand- 
ards of quality, dimensions and la- 


beling. 
To Curb Misrepresentation 


The consumers’ board, said Dr. 
Brady, will reserve the right of 
judgment of long established stand- 
ards of the American Standards as- 
sociation and the American Society 
for Testing Materials, The plan of 
the board is to curb deliberate and 
malicious misrepresentation by man- 
ufacturers, The consumers’ board 
now is establishing consumers’ coun- 
cils on a county basis to receive com- 
plaints along these lines. 

In connection with the board’s 
program, the A.S.T.M. was asked to 
devise simple testing methods and 
check tests capable of being applied 
in high school and college labora 
tories. 

Dr. Brady spoke at a dinner meet 
ing on March 7 at which Willard T. 
Chevalier, Engineering News Record, 
New York, presided. Addresses also 
were presented by Lawrence W. Rob- 
ert Jr., assistant secretary of the 
treasury; Capt. C. A. Jones, bureau 
of engineering, navy department; 
and Col. Henry M. Waite, deputy ad- 
ministrator, federal emergency ad- 
ministration of public works. 

More than 450 members of the 
A.S.T.M. attended the five-day assem- 
bly of various committees. In com- 
mon with its practice for such as- 
semblages, a program of papers was 
arranged for the session on March 7, 
the meeting taking the form of a 
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symposium on outdoor weathering of 
metals and metallic coatings. The 
week’s record of more than 130 sep- 
arate conferences of committees and 
subcommittees covered the discus- 
sion of specifications, tests and in- 
spection of material ranging from 
rubber and concrete to practically ail 
types of metals and metallic struc- 
tures. 

A general review of outdoor test 
results on bare and metal coated fer- 
rous specimens was presented by 
C. D. Hocker, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, New York, in opening the 
symposium, The speaker reported 
his personal observations as to re- 
sults without attempting a theoret- 
ical consideration of the causes in- 
volved. 

In more than 20 years since tests 
were started on the outdoor exposure 
of sheets, some exceedingly interest- 
ing facts have been developed, stated 
Mr. Hocker, His observation holds 
that a copper content up to 0.15 per 
cent improves corrosion resistance in 
atmosphere, but not under water. 
This effect is more marked on bes- 
semer than open-hearth steel sheets. 
By strange inference, a difference is 
noted in specimens immersed in sea 
water, Those tested at Key West, 
Fla., showed a higher resistance 
with increasing amounts of copper, 
while a less evident influence was 
found at Portsmouth, N. H. 


Compare Coating Qualities 


Comparisons between various 
methods of applying protective coat- 
ings of zinc were made. Hot dip 
ranks first in protective ability; elec- 
troplating and sherardizing follow 
with no clear-cut superiority of one 
over the other, A greater uniform- 
ity in results is found in sheets than 
on cast materials, Hot-dip aluminum 
offers a fair measure of protection, 
greater than lead except in certain 
industrial atmospheres. 

In the same group of papers, a 
study by R. F. Passano, research en- 
gineer, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., showed that zinc 
coatings last better than cadmium in 
localities where observations were 
made and where the coatings were 
similar in weight. He presented 
some observations on galvanized 
roofing showing the inereasing pro- 
tective effect of increasing weights 
of eoatings. Much damage results 
from injury to corrugated roofing 
through abrasion in handling and 
sweating during storage, Increasing 
the thickness of the steel sheets 
seems to give increasing life in 


greater proportion than the added 
amount of steel. 

In the discussion, it was suggested 
that increasing the coating probably 
would be the more economical meas- 
ure, The life of the base metal at 
the laps is held by Mr. Passano to 
be the factor of greatest influence. 


G. N. Schramm and E. §S. Tayler- 
son, research laboratory, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Vandergrift, 
Pa., offered a joint paper, showing 
the influence of rainfall and smoky 
atmosphere on the rate of corrosion 
of iron and steel, Apparently, there 
is no relationship between rainfall 
and rapidity of corrosion, either in 
industrial or rural atmospheres. 
However, there is a roughly propor- 
tional relationship between rate of 
destruction and the smoke content of 
the air, as measured by figures of ac- 
tual fuel consumption in the indus- 
trial area surveyed, The rate of cor- 
rosion also is higher in the first year 
in those specimens exposed during 
the winter season than in the spring, 
fall or summer. 


Location Is Factor 


W. H. Finkeldey, metallurgist, 
Singmaster & Breyer, New York, 
pointed to the danger of assumptions 
based entirely upon _ short-period 
tests. The initial corrosion of non- 
ferrous metals slows markedly after 
the first year or two of exposure, 
whether measured by loss of weight 
or by reduction in physical proper- 
ties. In general the corrosion of 
nonferrous metals in inland rural 
atmospheres is too slight to be of 
importance. It is in industrial re- 
gions and along the seaboard that 
corrosive effects take toll of nonfer- 
rous metals, In industrial regions 
the author favored lead, lead alloys, 
tin and aluminum bronzes, copper 
and copper rich alloys, commercial 
aluminum, aluminum coated duralu- 
min and aluminum-manganese alloys 
in the order named for their corro- 
sion resistance properties. 


In marine atmospheres, the order 
of resistance was given as follows: 
Lead, lead alloys, nickel, nickel-cop- 
per, bronzes, copper-rich alloys, and 
commercial copper. In general, all 
the alloys investigated show a low- 
er resistance to industry than to ma- 
rine atmosphere. 


Centrifuge Gages Strength 
Of Rock Structures 


Conservation of mineral resources 
is now reported possible through the 
use of a “centrifuge,” as disclosed by 
Prof. Philip B. Bucky in a report of 
a joint research for the Engineering 
foundation and Columbia university, 
New York. The centrifuge, a stress- 
measuring machine designed by Prof. 
Bucky, eliminates risk by predicting 
exactly the strength of proposed rock 
structures under or above ground. 
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Pyrometer—Russell Electric Co., 
333 West Huron street, Chicago, re- 
cently placed on the market a pyrom- 
eter which eliminates connection 
leads and employes heavy gage ther- 
mocouples. This results in a total 
variable external resistance which is 
so low that its resistance is less than 
one part in 150 parts of the meter 
resistance, it is claimed. With the 
resulting large current flow, the py- 
rometer is able to employ a substan- 
tial rugged movement that will not 
get out of order easily, together with 
substantial coil springs -that make 
the meter practically dead-beat, ac 
cording to the manufacturer. The 
hexagonal case is so designed that 
the pyrometer extension leads may 
be attached to the top, bottom or 
either side, 

« * a 


Hydraulic Internal Race Grinder 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
recently brought out a 3%4-inch hy- 
draulie internal race grinder with 
automatic air sizing. The machine. 
shown herewith, operates automatic- 
ally when grinding except for load- 
ing and unloading. This automatic 
operation is controlled from the 
progress of the grinding by the air- 
sizing device. 

At the first step in the process the 
operator places a ring in the chuck 
and traverses the grinding wheel 
into the work, As soon as the wheel 
reaches grinding position the work 
starts rotating, the head begins oscil- 
lating and the wheel automatically 
feeds into grinding contact with the 
race, Hydraulic feed mechanism then 
comes into play and feeds the wheel 
at a predetermined roughing rate. 
When the work is rough ground to 
within about a thousandth of size, 
which amount is adjustable, the feed 
is cut down automatically to a fine 
finishing rate. If desired, coolant is 
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cut off at this point for a dry finish- 
ing operation. 

As the race reaches finish size the 
wheel backs away enough so that it 
may be removed from the race and 
oscillation stops. Raceways within 
limits of less than 0.001-inch may 
be consistently produced, it is 
claimed. Chatter-free finish is the 
result of the use of hydraulic power 
and the elimination of vibration be- 
tween the grinding wheel and work 
by mounting both electric motors 
low on the bed. 

The air sizing device employs a 
diamond tipped finger which rides 
lightly on the raceway during the 
entire grinding operation. Once set, 
the mechanism requires no attention 
unless the size of the race being 
ground is changed. A dial gage on 
the top of the device is provided to 
visually indicate the progress of the 
grinding cycle 


a J 


Belting—Alexander’ Bros., 406 
North Third street, Philadelphia, is 
marketing a new general utility belt 
for all regular drives. Special cur 
ried high-grade leather with no arti 
ficial finish is used. A new method 
of controlled stretch is included in 
the process, The belt is made of two 
plys, each possessing a different de- 
gree of elasticity. The outer ply is 
slightly more elastic than the inner 
ply, which allows the belt to wrap 
the pulley with a minimum of intern 
al friction, it is claimed 


° ° ° 


Portable Motor-Drive Truck 
Rockwood Mfg. Co., 1801 English 
avenue, Indianapolis, has placed on 
the market an industrial truck on 
which a spare motor is mounted 
When a plant motor breaks down or 
needs repairs the portable unit ean 


ORKHEAD of this 

internal race 
grinder is mounted on 
two slides, the lower of 
which is adjustable by 
a screw for placing the 
work center the correct 
distance from the os- 
cillating center to 
generate the correct 
race curvature. Upper 
slide is moved parallel 
to the work aris by a 
worm which drives a 
rack and _ pinion for 
centering the groove in 

the ring 


be wheeled into position and em 
ployed as a temporary drive as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 
One of the company’s standard 
Grives is used, weight of the motor 
being pivoted so that part of the 
motor weight automatically main 
tains tension or tightness in the belt. 
Units of this type are suitable for all 
industrial plants using a large num- 
ber of motors of from 2 to 10 horse 





Rockwood portable drive truck being 
if 


used to operate gang drill 


power. in addition to its value to 
maintenance departments in meet 
ing emergencies, the number of spare 
motors can be reduced. The truck is 
a one-man unit, Front and rear stops 
and stakes assure firm footing so 
that the truck can be locked into po- 
sition and will not creep or crawl 
while the drive is operating. 


Cam Contour Grinder—wNorton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., recently developed a 
machine that automatically grinds all 
the cam contours on a camshaft. No 
attention from the operator is re 
quired after loading and starting. The 
machine is in no sense an attach 
ment for a standard grinder; it is a 
highly specialized tool for grinding 
automotive cams on a quantity produc- 
tion basis. With a maximum swing 
of 6 inches, the unit is built in three 
standard length taking 30, 36 and 42 
inches between centers. Cams with a 
maximum lift of %-inch can be ground 
and when the wheel slide is with- 
drawn a 24-inch wheel will clear a 
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34%-inch diameter bearing or gear be- 
tween cams. 
. ¢ * 

Lifting Magnet Controller—Ohio 
Electric Co., 5900 Maurice avenue, 
Cleveland, is offering a new lifting 
magnet controller, The unit embodies 
a choice of lever or pushbutton 
master magnetic switch for quick 
drop of load, and indestructible are 
shields. An outstanding feature lies 
in the use of an are suppressor built 
into the controller in place of former 
resistance units to handle the voltage 
developed when the magnet circuit 
is opened, 

$246-"% 

Sanding, Polishing Tools——-Buckeye 
Portable Tool Co., Dayton, O., re- 
cently placed on the market a 
sander designated No. 56-4700. The 
unit operates at 4700 revolutions per 
minute and is equipped for sanding 
or grinding with abrasive disks or 
cup emery wheels. Identical in con- 
struction but designed to operate at 
1800 revolutions per minute is a new 
polishing and rubbing tool just an- 
nounced by the company for rubbing 
down and polishing lacquer. An ef- 
fective ventilating system is em- 
bodied in the design of these port- 
able tools. The handle is insulated 
from the body of the unit. 


 ¢ 
Flexible Coupling——-Smith & Ser- 
rell, 11-A Halsey street, Newark, 
N. J., and John Waldron Corp., 
New Brunswick, N. J., have devel- 
oped an all-steel lubricated gear- 
type coupling. Torque is carried by 
lubricated surfaces through solid 
metal parts from hub to hub. The 
end plates simply form the dust and 
moisture-proof enclosure with the 
center sleeve to contain a supply of 
oil. Hubs are alike with toothed 
flanges at their centers, making it 
possible to turn them end for end 
and obtain new driving surfaces. 
The torque rings are two solid steel 
rings with teeth cut on inside and 
outside. Fifteen regular sizes are 
listed for shafts from 1% to 12 
inches diameter and with ratings 
from 22% to 4840 horsepower per 
100 revolutions per minute. 


eee ee 
Tool Grinder—Sundstrand Machine 
Tool Co., Rockford, Ill, is building 
a new 3-wheel tool grinder. It meets 
modern requirements by grouping 
three spindles in one machine and 
providing accurate means for obtain- 
ing and maintaining desired angles 
on cutting tools. All spindles are 
reversible so that right-hand and left- 
hand tools can be ground with the 
wheel or hone turning toward the cut- 
ting edge. 
This machine, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is available with 
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any one of three speed combinations, 
In one, the speed of one spindle is 
suitable for grinding high speed steel 
tools and the speed of the second 
spindle is suitable for grinding ce- 
mented carbides. Each grinding 
wheel spindle is equipped with a 
wheel suitable for the material it is 
to cut. In the second, the speed of 
both grinding wheel spindles is suit- 
able for grinding tungsten carbides. 
One grinding wheel spindle has a 
roughing wheel; the other, a finish- 
ing wheel, In the third, the speed of 
both grinding wheel spindles is suit- 
able for grinding high speed steel. 
One grinding wheel spindle has a 
roughing wheel; the other a finish- 
ing wheel. The third spindle is 








Sundstrand 3-wheel tool grinder has 
heavy pedestal with large base 


equipped with a cast iron disk for 
honing, and it runs at the same speed 
in all three of the combinations. 


° ¢ ¢ 


Light Source—-Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has developed a type E light source 
for use with light-sensitive equipment. 
It is particularly useful in those ap- 
plications requiring transmission of 
a light beam over a considerable dis- 
tance or in others where the light 
beam must penetrate steam, dust or 
similar semi-translucent substances 
such as encountered in steel mills. 


° ¢ ¢ 


Automatic Time Switch—General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
brought out a companion switch to its 
type T-13 general purpose automatic 
time switch. It is for indoor service, 
has no cover gasket, and is with or 
without window in the case. The 
new 30-ampere switch is available in 


12 forms, with or without a device 
for skipping operation on certain 
days, for either 115 or 230 volts, and 
for single-pole, single or double- 
throw, or double-pole, single throw. 


Washington 


(Concluded from ‘Page 15) 
system of arbitrarily uniform deliv- 
ered prices. 

“They have fostered discrimination 
between one buyer and another, and 
uneconomic cross hauling of goods as 
well as production at uneconomic 
points. Since there is such a strong 
case against them, we believe that de- 
vices of this type should be permitted 
only under peculiarly close scrutiny 
by the administrator to guard against 
potential abuses. 

“In trying to discover whether ex- 
isting basing point systems avoid 
such abuses, we have asked for in- 
formation about the amounts of prod- 
uct made by each producing center 
and the points to which this produc- 
tion is distributed... Specifically we 
have sought this information about 
the steel and lumber industries. Thus 
far we have been able to obtain no 
information sufficiently detailed to 
determine to what degree the basing 
points established permit the abuses 
mentioned.” 


Transportation 


HIEF of army engineers has rec- 
C ommended to the secretary of 
war an expenditure of $37,000,000 
in improvements to the Beaver and 
Mahoning rivers, which would open 
a navigable channel between Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown, O., and 
thereby provide water  transporta- 
tion for coke, coal, iron and finished 
steel, 

Maj. Gen, Edward M. Markham, 
chief of army engineers, who made 
the recommendation, submitted plans 
ealling for a 12-foot channel from 
the mouth of the Beaver river to 
Struthers, O., with a width of 250 
feet in the Beaver river and 200 feet 
in the Mahoning river. 


La bor 


OMMENTING Thursday on the 

Weirton Steel Co. case, wherein 
the national labor board recommend- 
ed that the department of justice 
proceed against the Weirton company 
for refusing to permit its representa- 
tives to take a poll of labor at its 
plants, Attorney-General Cummings 
said ‘‘there will be news about the 
Weirton case in a few days.”’ 
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Steel Rate 51 Per Cent, with Markets Strong 


Labor FAgitation Makes for Cautious Contracting—More Railroad Orders— 
10,000 Tons in Three Federal Awards—Ingot Output Nearly Double Last Year's 


ESPITE increasing labor agitation in auto- 
mobile centers and at Washington, steel 
production continues strongly upward, and 

barring further spread of strikes in the leading 
consuming industry, steelmakers can see no 
interruption to steady improvement in demand 
through the first half of the year. 

So far, the uncertainties engendered by this 
situation have not retarded the flow of specifica- 
tions on contracts expiring this month, steel- 
works operations rising 3 points to 51 per cent 
last week, though they have made consumers 
more reluctant to contract for the second quarter. 

.As a result of the NRA code meeting last 
week, the steel industry itself appears to face 
with certainty a decrease in working hours of 
probably 10 per cent, and a compensatory in- 
crease of about 11 per cent in wages. 

Since present iron and steel prices have not 
proved remunerative the proposed changes 
would seem to indicate higher levels. On the 
other hand, it is believed that in return for fur- 
ther contributions to the relief of unemployment 
the government will take measures to stimulate 
consumption of capital goods, in which steel is 
a component part, and hence there may be a 
corresponding increase in volume. 


Automobile Manufacturers Limiting New 


Orders to April; Railroad Releases Heavier 


Automobile manufacturers are pushing up 
production as rapidly as possible, expecting this 
month to establish a new high for the year. 
Sheet and strip mill output is sustained prin- 
cipally by their specifications, but new purchas- 
ing by them is limited almost entirely to mate- 
rial for delivery in April. Strikes in some 
Michigan plants last week were averted by re- 
ferring an ultimatum to Washington. Efforts 
are being made at Cleveland to unionize iron 
and steel warehouses. 

Releases for rails, freight cars and railroad 
repair material recently purchased are largely 
responsible for lifting steelworks operations in 
the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts. Carnegie 
Steel Co.’s Braddock, Pa., mills this week are to 
schedule the first of 42,000 tons of rails for the 
Pennsylvania. Seaboard Air Line has ordered 
15,200 tons of rails and fastenings; St. Louis & 
San Francisco, 18,000 tons of rails. 
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Loans having been approved, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific is to place shortly 
20,000 tons of rails, build 75 passenger coaches 
and install automobile loading devices in 300 
freight cars. Illinois Central is about to pur- 
chase 28,333 tons of rails and fastenings; Wa- 
bash is inquiring for 10,000 tons of rails. 

With seasonal outdoor work approaching, 
and transfer of CWA activities to PWA April 1, 
additional construction projects are anticipated 
which may go far toward relieving labor unrest. 
Structural awards for the week, 13,735 tons, 
include 3500 tons for government radio towers 
in the Canal Zone and Hawaii. 

Three thousand tons of concrete reinforcing 
bars were purchased for Boulder dam, and 3500 
tons of welded steel pipe for the Fort Peck, 
Mont., dam. Further improvement is noted in 
steel demand for agricultural implements. 


Higher Scrap Prices Stimulating Pig Lron 


Demand; Ingot Production Gain Substantial 


Scrap consumption is rising at a more rapid 
rate, imparting additional strength to prices. 
Buying at Chicago is the heaviest this year. No. 
1 heavy melting steel has sold at $14.50, Pitts- 
burgh, up 25 cents. This situation is stimulating 
demand for pig iron. A merchant furnace in- 
terest at Cleveland has booked 22,000 tons for 
second quarter; a Chicago malleable foundry has 
contracted for 5000 tons. STEEL’s London cable- 
gram comments on the stronger demand for pig 
iron in Great Britain. 

Steelworks operations last week advanced 14 
points to 93 per cent at Detroit; 6 to 50, Chicago; 
3 to 82, Cleveland: 3 to 34, Pittsburgh: 1 to 66, 
New England; 1 to 381, eastern Pennsylvania; 
and 4 to 56, Youngstown. They were unchanged 
at 52, both at Buffalo and Birmingham: and 
down 7 to 70 at Wheeling. 

Daily average steel ingot production rose 25.3 
per cent last month to 92,696 gross tons, highest 
since last August. Total output was 2,224,698 
tons, compared with 1,996,897 tons in January. 
Production in the first two months this year- 
4,221,595 tons—is nearly double that in the 
corresponding period last year. 

STEEL’s iron and steel price composite remains 
$32.40; finished steel, $51.10; while the scrap 
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index is up 8 cents to $12.33. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 
; 
One Three One Ten i 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago i 
March 10 March 3 Feb., 1934 Dec., 1933 March, 1933 March, 1924 
Iron and Steel Composite ere $32.40 $32.42 $32.42 $28.35 $43.24 
Finished Steel Composite .......... 51.10 51.10 51.10 51.10 45.60 67.18 
Steelworks Scrap Composite ....... 2.33 12.25 11:72 10.12 6.47 16.98 
Iron and Steel Composite:—-Pig iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 
Steel Composite :—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 
Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
March 10, Feb, Dec. Mar. March 10, Feb. Dec. Mar. 
1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1934 1933 1933 
Finished Material z o O o ~~ Pig Iron O o O O o o 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.60 Besemer, del. Pittsburgh 19.26 19.26 19.26 15.76 
Steel bars, Chicago 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 1 Aa P ren EA ROAR eon sone 17.00 17.00 17.00 14.60 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.04 2.04 2.04 1.91 Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pu....... 1848 18.76 18.76 13.50 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.76 18.76 18.76 15.76 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............... 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.90 1.90% 1.90% 1.65 Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 13.50 13.50 13.50 11.00 i 
Shapes, Chicago 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 No. 2X, Eastern, del. Philadelphia 19.63 19.63 19.63 13.76 } 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 OMEROMAIO, WHEIOY  oiccesesescesisesscscccctsesee = LO 17.50 17.50 14.50 3 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 188 1.88% 1.88% 1.59% Malleable, Chicago .................... 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.50 3 
Tank plates, Chicago L.75 1.75 1.75 1.7% Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 23.54 23.54 23.54 23.04 4 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.55 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.38 18.38 18.38 15.63 } 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.00 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 90.24 90.24 87.24 73.24 4 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.60 Se 4 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.70 r oO oO oO 5 oO oO oO : 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary — 2.35 2.85 2.385 2.10 ~~ / 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.70 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $14.50 13.90 12.20 8.75 
Plain wire. Pittsburgh 2.2 2.20 2.20 2.10 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 11.75 11.75 10.25 6.50 
Tin plate. »er base box, Pitts 5.25 5.25 5.25 4.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 12.00 10.90 9.00 5.25 
Wire nuils, Pittsburgh 2.35 2.35 2.35 1.85 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.......... =, 12.75 11.00 6.75 ‘ 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .................. 10.65 10.50 8.45 5.00 i 
Semifinished Material oO 9 o oO Rails for rolling, Chicago ..... 12.75 11.90 10.85 7.95 i 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Coke 0 o o a Oo o Oo 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens 3.50 3.506 3.75 1.75 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 4.25 4.25 4.25 2.2 
Steel, Iron, Raw Material and Metals Prices 
Prices conform to American Iron and Steel institute schedules. isterisks denote price changes this week i 
Sheet Steel O St. Louis, del. . 17¢ Corrosionand Heat Resis- Structural Shapes oO 
San Francisco, f.o.b. 
HOT ROLLED No. 10 cars, dock ..... 3.55¢ tant Alloys 9 O Pittsburgh, base .. 1.70¢ l} 
(24 to 48 inches wide) TIN MILL BLACK No. 28 Base, Pittsburgh Seem ge a gg pe 
iat me se The Pree < Be ; . : New York, del. 95% 
Depts 9 5c a — aoe 18% chrome, 8% nickel; sheets, Boston, del. 2.08 tc 
Wary, base . 59€ Gary, base 2.75¢ Bethlehe bas 1.80¢ 
shi 5 188c, « : 9 35c; plates, 28c; bars, 24c; hot- Bethlehem, base SUC 
Chicago, del. -55C St. Louis, del. 2.97c : is ee rem a ae 1.75¢ 
aees Minehead, 2 08c rolled strip, 24.50c; cold-rolled Chicago, base ....... oe 
Philadelphia, del. 2.04¢ COLD ROLLED No. 10 strip, 32.00c. lier tng wey 
. > ‘ > « ’ cls ° of 
Birmingham, base 1.90¢ Pittsburgh, base 2.30c A B ( ) Silene, habe 1.85¢ 
St. Louis, del. . 2.07C Gary, base 2.40c Bars ........ 17c 18.5c 21c 26c pacific Coast. f.0.b. 
F.o.b. cars, dock, Detroit, delivered. 2.50c Plates ....... 20c 21.5c 24c 29c ears. dock 9 25¢ i 
Pacific ports 2.42%2C Philadelphia, del. 2.59c Sheets .... 25c 28c 31lc 35c ‘ ‘ 
New York, del...... 2.63c Hot strip.. 17c 18.5c 21c 26c : aI ] 
dias hal iat hie mn eee Cold strip 22.5c24e. 21c 35¢ Bars 4 2 . | 
contoplleraponapmedamcastilaas ce _COLD ROLLED No. 20 == —s- Carbon 0.12 and under; no SOFT STEEL 4 
Pittsburgh, base 2.25c Pittsburgh, base 2.75¢ nickel. A has chrome 15% Pittsburgh, base.... 1.75¢ 4 
Gary, base 2.35¢ Gary, base .......... 2.85¢ and under. B over 15/18% Chicago, base .......... 1.80¢ i 
Chicago, del, 2.38¢ Detroit, delivered 2.95¢ inc., C over 19/23% inc., D over Birmingham, base.. 1.90¢ ; 
Detroit, del. 2.45c Philadelphia, del 3.04C 23/300%. Buffalo, base ........... 1.85¢ i 
New York, del. 2.58c New York, del. ..... 3.08¢ Cleveland, base....... 1.80c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.54¢c ae : es a Steel Plates O © Detroit, del. ........... 1.90c 
Sorex niptr tp a © A0c ENAMELING SHEETS Seth gr aes 
Birmingham, base 2.40¢ Medatseecs m0 Pacific Coast ports, 
© En Onn weer : 94nze Pittsburgh, base 1.70c x zs : 9° 
St. Louis, del. ... 2.57c Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.45¢ Stuer Work. Gal 1.98¢ cars, dock, c.i.f.... 2.30¢ 
F.o.b, cars, dock Pittsburgh, No. 20. Og ge rit ttn Siege naa eci,.. Philadelphia, del... 2.04¢ 
gine , © Of Philadelphia, del...... 1.8814¢c : ’ apie 
Pacific ports .... JDC $ = (POOR GOK Sccsiiicin: 2.15¢ 
. Boston, del. aedee sae 2.10¢ New York del 2.08¢e 
Tin and Terne Plate 9 Burtalo, aei. See te ge we io, Soe 
Piet alias " ; Chicago, base ......... 1.75¢ me rp els ee Rr eee 
GALVANIZED No. 24 Per 100-lb. box, Pittsburgh. Gawain’ dat. L88i%e RAIL STEEL 
Pittsburgh. base 2.85¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher Birmingham, base.. 1.85¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
Gary, base 2.95e Tin plate, coke base Coatesville, base .... RWC: PUCABRUTON | .sssievenicnscstp Boibonis 1.65¢ 
Chicago, del. 2.98¢ CONEFACE  .....ceeeeees $5.25 Sparrows Pt., base.. BA CID sa cccecavesvsstigiianniiet tense 1.70¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.14¢ be aera 4.55 Pacific Coast, f.o.b. RONNIE Scicicuscaein nies 1.70¢ 
New York, del. .... 8.18c Long ternes, No. 24 CRTB, OG si sccsicinee Rm: NAN, BBG sckastsccicetiaintctlecas 1.70¢c i 
Birmingham, base 3 10e unassorted .... 3.25c St. Louis, del..«.......... DePUCS HMB URIINEO Sa cincetsst tseunsiirsexscadeaine 2.900 
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IRON 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

IID us Scvcecbipiashnigesance 1.60¢ 
Philadelphia, . base.. 1.74¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75c-7.50c 

REINFORCING 
New billet, cut lengths, 
carlots 
PP RRTRTII ED iscbosicssvpsccatvoinese 1.90c 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young... 1.95c 
CRE, STUN occ vescntteatadoveorsbtacice 2.30c 
Pacific coast ports ............ 2.45¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .............. 2.19¢c 

Rail Steel 
Pittsburgh, base ................ 1.75¢c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young. ...... 1.80c 
SIRE OE sick cade cetesccseractocbvs 215¢ 
Pacific coast ports ............. 2.30c 


Wire Products oO oF 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; pool cars, or 
less, 10c up. 10% dis. on nail 
extras on straight or mixed 
carloads to one consignee.) 

Base, Pittsburgh-Cleweland 

(Per 100-lb. keg) 


Standard wire nails ........ $2.35 
Cement coated nails ........ 2.35 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 

MIN COLE © cassissiis ecevessssi 4.35c 


Do., 16 gage and finer.. 4.85c 
(Per pound) 


Polished staples ................ 3.05c¢ 
Galvanized fence staples 3.30c 
Barbed wire, galv. .......... 2.85¢c 
Annealed fence wire ....... 2.35¢c 


Galvanized fence wire.... 2.70c 

Woven wire fencing 
(base column, c.1.)........ $60.00 

Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 
BA BERD coscivonticpehantvess 2.20¢c 
Anderson, Ind., Chicago up 


$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
es | Sane eee ee 3.20c¢ 


Chicago and Waukegan $1 
higher, Worcester $2 higher. 


Cold-FinishedCarbonBars 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs............. 2.10¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs............. 2.05¢c 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs............. 2.00c 


100,600 lbs. and over......1.97%4c 

Chicago, Cleveland, up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Shafting © ° ee 


Turned and ground, Pitts. base 


RI RERE AED) a avecveinion iaesvsbe 3.40¢ 
1# to 1%%-inch........ 2.90¢c 
lv to 1%-inch........ 2.75¢ 
148 to 2%-inch........ 2.60¢ 
38 to. Toibehi:i...c050 2.45¢ 


Alloy Steel Bars oO 


Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Canton 2.45c 


CSOCERUOMROIIN | eascticciisdactstnccirsece 2.55¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
BOO: kccssenc2 0.25 C100. cca 0.55 
BEC Sciisaxt 0.55 BM Saiiiccee 1.35 
Lg, 1.50 BROW 6 iossice 3.80 
BOC wiscsicsees 2.25 DSO scat: 3.20 
SOO BG Cee BG EG access ciesccn vies 0.50 
4600 .20 to .30 Mo. 125- 

Pe Es cciersvirciceeiigssaccvadnsanns 1.05 
DE OAL OO Sai bev sksnsicccuskonsesees 0.45 
ee So UTS, ia sciccesesoccceteass base 
RE eons 1.20 
ROO GOTLII Resse ccccskaccisevvntencee 0.70 
ae RONG Mec paddscvanocskesackeeussdilp 1.50 
RIN UNIS ccchctesssnssrececnasalkeees 0.95 
9250......carbon base plus extras 
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Strip and Hoops oO 
Hot strip to 23t%-in. 
Pittaburghi: ........... 1.75¢ 
Do., Chicago ...... 1.85¢c 
Do., del. Detroit.. 1.95¢ 
Do., del. Phila..... 2.04c 
hs Cee Nh, Bank 2.08¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh. .........:.. 1,85¢c 
Do., Chicago ..... 1.95¢c 
Cold-rolled strip, 
Pitts., Cleve. ........ 2.40¢ 
Worcester ............. 2.60c 


Rails, Track Material © 


(Gross Ton) 


Standard rails, mill $36.37% 
Relay rails. Pitts. 
BORO FEM Kenscnceser ess $26.00 
60-60 BBs s.cscss ccs. $23.00 
(ci ey dE | 1 SEI Sane $18.00 
PD BRIBE wiscrescnensss $25.00 
We TON. otnticcceecaes ss $26.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual., Pitts., Chi. $32.00 
De., reroll. qual.... $31.00 
Angle bars, mills... 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base.. 2.40c 
Track bolts, base.... 3.55¢ 
Tie plates, base ...... 1.90¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 lbs., up 
$2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons 
or more; diff. for less. 


Bolts and Nuts © o 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots. Dec. 1, 1932, lists. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 


MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
Screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts, 
WICHOUG TUES oon. cicccccccsccsscs 70 off 
ce | eee 60 off 
Stove bolts, 70-25-10 off in 
pkegs.; 83 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more of a size. 
Rolled thread machine 
bolts, 4% x 6 and smaller, 70 off 


SRO WO hci. ecahach snnadenedinacse 66 off 
BAGVECOD DOU ccccccccssccesscsss 66 off 
NUTS 
BOrMIMMIGHO 5 .0:.cccccsiccesccsvesiss 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled ..u.....c0ecc0eeeeeeees- 0-10-10 Off 
Upset 1-in., smailler............ 85 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET 
Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller....75-10 off 
Upset, larger than 1-in.... 


Sedchcinkg ik erahtontebaraneeine 75-10 off 
Headless set screws............ 75 off 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 
Struc., c.l., Pitts- 

burgh, Cleveland 2.75¢ 
Struc., c.l., Chicago 2.85c 


ys-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve..70 and 10 off 
Wrought washers, 

Pitts., Chi., Phila..6.00-6.25 off 


Cut Nails, Piling oO 
Cut nails, Pitts:; (10% 

discount on size extras) $2.75 
*Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 

or more; no discount 

on size e6xtras ......... $3.05 


*Do., less than 5 kegs; no 

discount on size extras $3.20 
Steel piling, Pittsburgh.... 2.00c 
Steel piling, Chi., Buff..... 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind. 2 
points less. Chicago delivered 
2% points less. Wrought pipe, 
Pittsburgh base. 

BUTT WELD 


Steel 
In Blk. Gal. 
a ND Si iw So ccccastascste 57 33816 
peabakon tie’ cphdhalededtovedasnuns 62 50% 
Mi Masaviccvoisstbicenchpwsisteimucs 654%, 55% 
Sera anetentintetaassientdanent 67% 58% 
Iron 
MIT savencehcesueureecianarostonoien 31% 15 
WOU chctscksenvslidenssessanseouicede 36% 0% 
Ris sibhayhansssweiaiess 39% 25% 
perc baudhecicacpieiessiyccs enlees 41% 6 
LAP WELD 
Steel 
eo eae PEE BEAR OR ER 63%, 541% 
mB sec vcusccsnachiovvecdactes 66144 57% 
ON a5. cscalapevestecdecda 6814 59% 
FING Ws ccescvedascvesuucesbess 67% 57% 
pS | aoe 67 57 
[ron 
Dirdldgahntniicsicoscbniancesctetece 37 22 
nO Si cas esekseciiccoacinass 38 25 
We iitavkensccsesashacsoteigecece 40 28% 
LINE PIPE 
Steel 
%-inch, butt weld.............. 50% 
14—%, butt weld................ 56 
Bley RIRECG. SUITE wccccascincaccoacctces 61 
WS PUB WOMEEE niccisceckececnsoncaevs 6416 
1—3, butt weld .................. 66% 
2-inch, lap weld ................ 62% 
2%4—3, lap weld ................6 65% 
3%—6, lap weld.................. 6716 
BH Bhy LD WEI woiesecciccccccccccene 66% 
Iron 
14%4—1%-inch, black and galv. 


take 4 pts. over; 2%4—6-inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists. 8—12- 
inch, no extra. 

BOILER TUBES 


C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2M.....00000 33 p 6 Peer ere 8 
214—2%...... 40 2—2 M.......... 13 
hee AT 2144—2%......14 
14 83 50 3 17 
be: 52 3% —31 18 
4% ) +2 4 20 

RR as in cienntebans 21 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
7%% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 2000 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 peunds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 714%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%; under 
10,090 pounds, two points un- 
der base only. 

SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 
Cold Drawn 


, et! NO 245-9 i......41 
214—2%......34 ic Sea 43 
3 we 416, 5, 6......36 


(On 1—1%-inch sizes me- 
chanical tubing dis. apply.) 
Hot Rolled 


2—214 33 34%4—3%......47 
24%4—2..... 40 i Wi 49 
"ei 44 4%, 5, 6......42 


Quantity discounts: Carload 
and more gets preferential of 
two 5%; 2000 to 9999 pounds, 
10 points off base and one 5%; 


under 2000 pounds, 15 points 
under base and one 5% 
Seamless Tubing O 
Cold drawn ; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs................. 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs..... 70% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe o 
Class B Pipe—Pet Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm...$36.00-37.006 
4-in., Birm. 39.00-40.00 
4-in., Chicago .......... 47.00-48.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago 44.00-45.00 
6-in., & over, east. fdy. 40.00 

2. St |: eee 43.00 

Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base....$90.00 

Six to 24-inch, fittings base; 
over 24-inch plus $20; 4-inch, 
plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, 5 higher. 


Semifinished Steel a) 
Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
open-hth. & bess. $26.00 
Philadelphia .......... é 31.30 
Forgings, Pitts., Chi. 31.00 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts.,Cleve., Young. 26.00 
CD vacibisigusccntsce 26.00 
CARMRONED, (Ge. cinscvndacedetes 26.00 
SLABS 
Pitts.,Cleve., Young. 26.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pitts., Cleveland........ 36.00 
CRIOROI icici cicsseersacs 37.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pitts., 
and Chicago 1.60¢c 


Coke oO fs o 
Price Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 

Connellsville fur. .... $3.50 

Connellsville fdry.. 4.25 

Connel. prem. fdry. 5.25 

New River fdry. 6.00 

Wise county fdry. 5.00 

Wise county fur.. 25 

BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 


Newark, N. J., del. 8.71- 9.31 
Chi., ov., outside del. $.5@ 
Chicago, del ............. 9.26 
New England, del. 10.50 
St. Louis, del, ....... 9.26 
Birmingham, ovens 5.00 
Indianapolis, del..... 8.75 
Ashland, Ky., Con- 

nellsville basis 6.00 
Portsmouth, ovens, 

Connellsville basis 6.60 
Buffalo, ovens 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ovens ..... 8.00 
Philadelphia, del 9.00 


Coke By-Products | 


Per gallon, producers’ plants. 
Tank lots 


Spot 
Pure benzol . z $0.205 
90 per cent benzol $0.205 
TS OPGE, aescccs ae 0.30 
Solvent naphtha 0.26 
Commercial xylol 0.26 


Per lb. f.0.b. New York 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 0.163¢c 
Do. (100 Ib.) . 0.178e 
Per lb., producers’ plants 
Naphthalene flakes 
and balls 6.00- 7.25 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.25 
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. 
Pig lron 
Delivered prices do not include switching charges except as 
noted No. 2 foundry iron is 1.75-2.25 silicon; 25-cent differ- 
entials apply for each 0.25 silicon above 2.25. Gross tons, 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
Basing Points: 

Bethlehem, Pa. sesessecseeseeeee18.00 $19.00 $18.00 $19.50 

SSSI, “UM, * Sosvtdadevonccbecbonkevecsusesin 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 

OPEN BRS. i ei teetesiedliviiepiconecsncnns 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 

Sparrows Point, Ma.  .....sscccsevcsess ROD... siebbeees CT | 
From Swedeland, Pa., del. to 

Philadelphia .............. A AR Ree 19.26 19.76 iS enna 
From Bethlehem, del. to Brooklyn 20.77 21.27 vchlesse: . obtestde 
From Bethlehem, del. to Newark, 

+ ae P ehties.s 19.99 BRO > kernties 
Basing Point: 

Everett, Mass. i ereaen ah cinta 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 
From Everett, del. to Boston........ 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.0U 
3asing Point: 

Buffalo = = i oielssislameetiaien pbdtvieraie 17.50 18.00 16.50 18.50 
From Buffalo, del. to Boston 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 
sasing Points: 

Neville Island, Pa 18.00 18.00 17.00 18.50 

SERN EEE, Ts vnccaiessaiuttocnsnitsecvaeisy 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

en D. o ocnchaineadbansovenad 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 


(Neville Island base, plus 63c 


Pittsburgh district 
to $1.13 switching charges) 


Sasing Points: 


Erie, Pa. .. 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 
Cleveland ; saisahd . 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
Toledo, O. FOE cele ene Pee an ee OR ky 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
Detroit eS ERT CAM OE 6 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Detroit, del. to Saginaw, Mich. 19.60 19.60 19.10 20.10 


From Cleveland, del. to Akron, 
eS Gk cate ssvunhaisdorobvatehensitescnekes 18.76 18.76 18.26 19.26 


From Toledo, del. to Mansfield, O... 19.26 19.26 18.76 19.76 
tasing Point: 

TE ee aes canesbane 19.25 19.25 18.75 vitladcae 

DMRECREEIOND: VoMUL. 7-0, spcoininaghbnniniaandiegeiveues 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Hamilton, del. to Cincinnati 18.51 18.51 18.01 19.01 

Do., del. to Indianapolis . . 19.77 19.77 19.27 20.27 
Basing Points: 

Duluth oeeaia 18.00 18.00 18.50 

he Er Een ie Ferrey Cy Pm 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

CRE COPE. Sais + csatisd cetabndecencstnemnens 17.50 18.00 700. scenes 
From Duluth, del. to St. Paul.......... 19.94 5, i eile 20.44 
From Chicago, del. to Milwaukee.. 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.09 
From Chicago, Toledo or Detroit, 

del. to Muskegon, Mich................. 20.40 20.40 19.90 20.90 


From Granite City, del. to St. Louis 18.00 18.50 Ce! ‘a 
Basing Point: 


tBirmingham, Ala. UTE 1%: nanasbstes PSO Shssccess 
From Birmingham, del. to: 
Boston ee . 18.62 eeu ly bl ESE 
Newark, N. J. w». 19.58 elaiacs etabaaes) +) Secbahgade 
Brooklyn, N. Y.  »  Reeen eee ‘ pteamide tl Sapamaedos 
Baltimore ae - ; Senennss. SO atte 18.52 
Philadelphia smadk ntentintanda ts se Oe ” See 
Cleveland eS: eee | A ae oe 
Cincinnati bccap oh eRe > Sabatenees hs + en 
a i Ti, id as chau Riannants a 4 fy) ren 17.60 
RR NI Fes oki tidtyusegldooe egapntiaiessanten Se ° oe ore 17.50 


Prices at northern points are ad- 


tSouthern delivery only. 
*Over 0.70 phos. 


justed to quotations on northern iron. 
Basing Point: 
Provo, Utah . 16.50 


LOW PHOS. 


Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., Steelton, Pa., and Standish. 

N. Y.—$23.00. Basing point: Johnson City, Tenn.—-$23.00 

Philadelphia, standard and copper bearing®..............ccseeeueee 24,18 
GRAY FORGE CHARCOAL 

Valley furnace ...............+ 17.25 Lake Superior fur............ 20.50 

Pitts. dist. fur. Rn Do., del. Chicago .......... 23.54 


SILVERY 
Jackson county, O., base; 6%—$22.25; 7—$23.25; 8—$24.25; 9— 
$25.25: 10—$26.25; 11—$27.75. 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON 
Jackson County, O., base; 100%—$27.25; 11—$28.75; 12—$30.25; 
13-—$31.75;: 14—$33.25: 15—$34.75; 16—$36.25. 


lron Ore oO 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross ton, 514% 
Lower Lake Ports 

Old range bess. ...... 
Mesabi bessemer 
Old range nonbess. 








Mesabi nonbess. ... 4.50 
High phosphorus.... 4.40 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic, 
$4.30 56-639 con.(nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
4.65 Cop.-free low phos. 
4.65 A&-65O% (nom.) .... 10.00-10.50 


50 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45.55% 


iron, 6-10% man. 10.00 
No. Afr. & low phos. 9.50 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 
Swedish low phos... 9.50 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 9.00 


Tungsten, spot, sh. 

ton unit, duty pd..$14.00-14.25 
N. F. fdy., 55%...... 7.00 
Chrome ore 48% 


gross ton, c.i.f..... $18.00 
Manganese Ore o 


(Nominal) 


Prices, not including duty, 


cents per unit, cargo lots. 

Caucasian, 52-55% 24.00 
So. African. 52%.... 24.00 
So. Afr., 4%-51%.... 22.00 
Indian, 58-50% nominal 
Indian, 48-50% ...... nominal 
Refractories O o 


Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
First Quality 
Pa., Ohio, Ill., Ky., 


Md., Ga., Mo. ...... $45.00 
PORT o.oo dcicacess 48.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ohio, Ill., Ky., 
Md., Mo., Ga., Ala. 40.00 


MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 


EE ON Sn ccccckcss secs 50.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania .......... $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago.... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 52.00 


MAGNESITE 
Dead burned grain, 
Chester, Pa., Bal- 
timore bases, net 
Domes, Chewelah, 
Wash., DADO... 

BASIC BRICK 

Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth, Meeting, Pa., 

Chester, Pa. 


Magnesite brick $65.00 
Chrome brick ........ 45.00 
Chemically bonded 

magnesite ............ 55.00 
Fluorspar 85-5 © 
Washed gravel, 

duty paid, tide, 

SYORR- CON sis0... $21.00 
Washed gravel, 


f.o.b. Ill., Ky., net 
ton, carloads ......$14.75-15.00 


Ferroalloys ag 
Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 


78-82% tidewater, 

RE BE oo ecacscicdss 85.00 

del. Pittsburgh .... 90.24 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, 

dom., fur., spot?.. 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, 

freight all., cl. .... 77.50 

Do., less carload.. 85.00 


Do., 75 per cent.. 126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 


Silicomang., 2% carb 90.00 
29 CATDON ....0000000 95.00 
1% carbon ........... 105.00 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 
chromium, 4-6 
carbon, cts. Ib. 

ORR MNES. “Cackcadaciada 10.00 


Ferrotungsten, 
stand., lb. cont..... 
Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40%, lb. cont., 
on analysis .......... 
Ferrotitanium, 
ec. 1, prod. plant, 
frt. allow., net ton 137. 
Spot, .i--ton,. frt., 
SHOW a FR cic chan 
Do., under 1 ton.. 
Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. l., 17- 
19%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, 
$2 unitage ........... 
Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. 1. 23-26% 
f.o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., 249% $2.75 
RINNE EI | aoe teotis 
Ferromolybdenum, 
stand. 50-60%, Ib. 0.95 
Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.80 
7Carloads, Quan. diff. apply. 


Nonferrous Mill Products 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. 

except as specified. Copper, 

brass products based on 8.25c 
Conn. copper 


Sheets 


1.16- 1.25 


2.70- 2.90 


~] 
or 
S 


2 Sr 
o 
> 


50.00 


65.00 


Yellow brass (high) 13.75 

Copper, hot rolled.. 15.00 

Lead, cut, to jobbers 7.75 

Zinc, 100-lb. base.... 9.00 

Tubes and Pipes 

High yellow brass.. 16.25 

Seamless copper...... 16.25 
Rods 

High yellow brass.. 12.25 

Copper, hot rolled.. 12.25 
Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed 12.75 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 14.25 


Old Metals oO oD 


Deal. buying prices, cents lb. 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York 4.50- 4.75 


CUNGRBO sic sisiciiccece 4.3714-4.87% 
Cleveland oe 5.00- 5.25 
Bc. Remi: ai os. 4.75- 5.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New Work i.k...24... 6.12146- 6.25 
Chicago, No. 1 ........ 5.75- 6.00 
CAIGVOIGMG © 5...:...ccssese 5.50- 5.75 
Ae ST ee 5.75- 6.00 


Composition Brass Borings 
IW eae oS se 4.25- 4.50 
Light Copper 
New York 5 
Chicago 
Cleveland <i....:.ccu0.. 6.006 5:35 


is ea ea, 4.75- 5.00 
Light Brass 
OS ee ene 2.50- 2.75 
Ce VOIAhG © 535... 3.00- 3.25 
Lead 
DRT TEE — ccm 3.00- 3.25 
*Cleveland .............. 3.00- 3.25 
CRORE hj ichicc ce, 2.75- 3.00 
ee NE Se acid 3.10- 3.25 
Zinc 
Ae ly eae 2.25- 2.50 
COVERT ookcidsciiciecsces 2.25 
Chicago Wivesacchiive?’ Bia Se 
Pet. SS Fate aos 2.75- 3.00 
y Aluminum 
Clips, soft, Cleve...... 13.50-14.50 
3orines, Cleveland.. 7.00- 7.50 
Mixed, cast, Cleve.... 11.50-12.00 
*Mixed, cast, St. L. 12.00-12.50 


Secondary Metals oO 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 8.00 
Remelt al. No. 12.... 15.50-16.00 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


otherwise 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL a) 
Birmingham ............ 9.50-10.50 
Boston, dealers ...... 8.00- 8.25 
Buraio, NO: 1 |.é.0....6 12.00-12.25 
puso, MG. 2 .......:. 10.50-11.00 
ee Re Sot Oe 11.75-12.25 
Cleveland, No. 1...... 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland, No. 2...... 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, No. 7... . 10.50-11.00 
Detroit, No. 2 .......... 9.50-10.00 
BOOTH FPA. ccnccseicess 11.50-12.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 9.50-10.00 
yg a) 9.00- 9.50 
Granite City, IIl...... 9.50-10.00 
TMs Kny! GOs Pha Rte 9.00 
N.. ¥., deal. No: 2... 8.00 


Pittsburgh, No. 1.... 14.25-14.75 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 del. 10.50-11.00 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL oO 
RORRMOMII ois ck conkneokans 12.75-13.25 
eee BION ic ecessosteesivns 11.50-12.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 9 Oo 
Buffalo, billets and 

bloom crops .......... 13.00-14.00 
Cleveland, billet, 

bloom crops ........ 14.00-14.50 


Eastern Pa. crops.. 14.00-14.50 
Pittsburgh, billet, 


bloom crops ........ 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh, sheet 

bar crops ..... veces 16.00-16.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES o Oo 
CRIGGBO 1.0.4.2... .» 11.75-12.25 
TORS” [NEED -iescvavandadeseune 11.00-11.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 0 Oo 
Re URIN oo ss av cantvcoesonsns 11.75-12.00 
ee PE Aisdlescccssicin 9.00- 9.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT Oo 
ESITMINAHAOY 6..s.i:..... 7.00- 8.00 
Boston, dealers. ...... 6.00- 6.50 
BTA, ING 4 os. .0cs00 9,25- 9.75 
Buffalo; ‘No. 2 ........ 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, No. 1, net 9.25- 9.74 
Chicago, No. 2 ........ 11.75-12.25 
Cincinnati, No. 2...... 10.00-10.50 
meter Pas. picccsens 12.50-13.00 
N. Y., No. 1 deal .... 8.00- 8.50 
St, Lous; NO, Ti... 7.00- 7.50 
St. Louis, No, 2........ 9.50-10.00 
SPECIFICATION PIPE oO 
POR sos chanisdeacenteeens 4.50- 4.75 
Bastern Pa. ..is0:05.- 10.00 
New York, dealers.. 5.25- 5.50 
BUSHELING Oo oO 
Buia, INO. A... . 10.50-11.00 
Chicago; No, 1 ........ 10.75-11.00 
Cinci., No. 1 deal...... 6.50- 7.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2...... 3.60- 3.50 
Cleveland, No. 2...... 9.00- 9.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new.. 9.50-10.00 
St. Louis, No. 1...... 6.50- 7.00 
Valleys, new No. 1.. 14.00-14.50 
MACHINE TURNINGS o 
Pech i) rn 4.50- 5.00 
Boston, dealers ...... 4.75- 5.00 
TAMIA Si coon sceenssesncases 7.00- 7.50 


Chicago betcha tee Beee 
Cincinnati, dealers... 6.00- 6.50 
( 


CTOVGIARG 6..<<.6000 ce «6900 9.60 
os a) | Saha 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. . 7.50 


New York, dealers.. 3.25- 3.50 
iD ily 4) _—_— 11.00-11.50 
Re re 5.25- 5.78 
Valleys ...s....... 12.00-12.50 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS oO 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston, dealers ........ 3.25- 3.50 
PREENO'S 5 cusacscctarpasesnise 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.00- 6.50 
Be, Ee 9.00- 9.50 
BIOUTOIL.  evsiisce ; 8.00- 8.50 


to consumers, except 


Eastern Pa. ............ 
New York, dealers.. 


Pittsburgh 


CAST IRON BORINGS 9 
Birmingham, plain.. 
Boston, chemical.... 
Boston, dealers ...... 


RNIN Soci wievesseidenns 
Chicago 


Cincinnati, dealers 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


E. Pa., chemical...... 
New York, dealers.. 


Pittsburgh 


ee 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers.. 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 

Chicago, net 
Cincinnati 

Eastern Pa. ... ie 
New York, dealers 
eta? JENNER ccasacasesoaeass 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston, dealers 
Buffalo 

Cleve., over 10 in... 
Detroit 

FORGE SCRAP 
Boston, dealers 
Chicago, heavy 


TORBtOP, PB. cicccaccnec: 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


10.50-11.00 


0 
5.00 
9.50 
10.50-11.00 

9.50-10.00 
11.00 
6.00- 6.50 


St. Louis 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston, dealers . 
Buffalo 

Chicago, elec. fur 
Cleveland 


PMO PR. dc ccccicccss.3 


St. Louis 
STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham 


Boston, ship. point.. 


Buffalo 
Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


SHAFTING 


Boston, ship. point 
Eastern Pa. 


New York, dealers.. 


St. Louis 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, iron 
Boston, iron deal 
Buffalo, iron 
Buffalo, steel 
Chicago, iron 


- 9 


(.<9 Pittsburgh, 


8.00 . 
: Francisco, 


6.50 
9.00 
5.50 
6.00 


0 
6.00- 6.50 
10.50-11.00 


12.50-13.00 


10.50-11.00 
O 


0 
11.00-11.50 
8.00- 8.50 


Oo 
5.00 
9.00 
3.50 
8.00 
8.00 
6.50 
9.50 


HEAVY CAST 


3.00 
.00 
2.00 


50 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


St. 


Chicago, 
2.50 Cincinnati, 
Eastern Pa., 
Eastern Pa., 
Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, steel 
St. Louis, 
St. 


B 
B 
B 
B 
Buffalo, 
- we Chicago, agri. 


San 
Seattle paeaase dau 
St. Louis, No. 1 

St. 


Boston, 
Buffalo 
Chicago, R. 
Cincinnati, agri. del. 
Cinct., RK. R. 
Cleveland, 
Detroit, auto 
St. 
Eastern 


Louis, 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


irmingham 


oston, No. 
ston, tex. 
iffalo, 


) o ‘ 
‘’ Chicago, mach. 

oO Chi., railroad 
Cinci., mach. 
Cleveland, 
Detroit, net 

LS sage ) 

_ Eastern Pa., 


» No. 


Boston, del. 
Buffalo, break. 
Cleveland, break. 


950 Detroit, break 
Detroit, auto net 
O Eastern Pa.. 
6.00 N. es No. 
m. Y:, 


MALLEABLE 


Louis, 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


stated 


rolled steel 


iron 


cupola 
mach, 


break. deal 
Pittsburgh 


consum 


Pa, 


OF 
0 


10.2 


900 
6.00- 
10.50-11.00 
11.75-12.25 
13.00-18. 
8.50- 
9.00-10.00 
9.00- 
10.75-11.25 
11.50-12.5 
10.50-11. 
12.00-13. 
13.00-13.5 
13.50-14. 
7.00- 8.5 
9 .00- 


9. 00- 


11.50-12. 
8.00- 


2.00 


2.50 
9.00- 
10.00-10.5 


13.00-13.5 


-4o 


10 00-105 


11.50-12.5 


5 feet and over 


Birmingham 
Boston, 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Eastern Pa. 
New York, 


Louis 


Chicago (cut) 
Louis, 
LOW PHOS. 
Buffalo 
Chicago . 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 





dealers 


No. 





Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week 


Electro., Lake, del. Casting, 


Spot unless otherwise specified. 


Copper———— 


del.Conn. Midwest refinery Spot 


Valleys, No. 1.......... 14.50-15.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Oo 
Buffalo, dealers ...... 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, factory 10.75-11.25 
en | ee ean 11.00-11.50 
ENE pes awte vcstescncoves 10.75-11.25 
k. Pa., new mat..... 10.50 
yk ta 6) 14.00-14.50 
WMS ~ Gooch nctorctvolinises 14.00-14.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS oo 
8 RR i ecto ee 6.75- 7.25 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 7.00- 7.50 
eS 8.50- 9.00 
le 9: ere 13.00-13.56 
ge eS 5.75- 6.25 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE oO 
fo a . 6.00- 6.50 
COPPRCTIITIGEL | icc nnccasesies 6.50- 7.00 
i) | Se .. €.50- 8.00 
ee Fo eae 5.00- 5.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT o 
3irmingham ............ 12.00-12.50 
Bosto1, dealers . t.75- 8.00 
Ene ee 13.50-14.00 
Chicago (3 ft.) ........ 12.50-13.00 
Cricaeo (2 fC.) ....:::. 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 12.50-13.00 
PONS aiccsereistabececnacs 11.50-12.00 
Pitts., (open-hearth 

3 ft. and less ...... 16.00-16.50 
SPEy RMN cde rctssesrcics 12.50-13.00 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham ............ 6.50- 7.50 
Boston, dealers ...... 4.75- 5.00 
eS a ae 10.25-10.75 
Chicago, net ............ 7.75- $8.25 
Cincinnati, dealers... 7.00- 7.50 
BPOCPIy. LCG vischcccinssss 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. .............. 8.50- 9.00 
Rae: RS RR a 6.00 
ee a ren 6.50- 7.00 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS Oo 
TNUEREOD isis vovvessnensvitcs« 13.00-14.00 
Chicago, springs .... 13.00-13.50 
Eastern Pa. ........... : 15.50 
FRCONOUR IER so ciccsscccesves 16.00-16.50 
AE | Sei cissccsaan nn 12.00-12.50 
OEE DB) sandivevascabieetbundese 8.00 
MN BP iccdsicsecevkscevbeneees 8.00 
BOTA GO  Suisccckscadsvvevespenes 8.00 
MIAME TY on sckeesseiteane 8.00 
REUTER, S0o cexscsvavevess sveoommbes 8.00 
SRE OO acc cdeceseuceipicesPene 8.00 


*Nominal quotation. 
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8.12% 7.75 92.45 
8.12% 7.75 52.50 
8.12% 7.75 52.55 
8.12% 140 52.65 
8.12% 7.765 53.1246 
775 Maga 


8.12% 


RQ 
09.60 
> 


. ) 
Market range 19.00c to 22.90c. 


Straits Tin 
New York Lead 
Futures N. Y. 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4, 


OU 





Cents per pound 


Zinc 
St. L. 


4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.37 


Alumi- 
num 


98-99% Spot. } 


#99 Of 
*o* 00 
#22.90 


*22.90 


*22.90 


#992 90 


ym} +] =] -] =] 


11.00-11 
10.75- 
12.50-13.00 


7.50- 


12.00-12. 


9 0U- 


PUNCHINGS 
3.00 
13.00- 


14.50- 


16.00- 


Ingot 
Nickel 


36 


36.00 


36 


36 


36.00 


2¢ 
ob 


5-10.50 
13.50-14.00 
15.00-15.50 
13.00-13.50 
16.00-16.50 
9.50-10. 
12.00-12 
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STEEL BARS oO 
Baltimore’. 2.75¢ 
Bostontt 2.90¢ 
Buffalo 2.95¢c 
Chattanooga 8.264 
Chicago 2.90c 
Cwmeinnati 3.10c 
Cleveland . 2.90¢c 
Detroit 2.98 4c 
Houston 3.00c 
Los Angeles 3.40c 
New Orleans 3.00c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.17¢c 
Pittsburgh 2.85¢c 
Philadelphia* 2.75¢c 
San Francisco 3.55c 
Seattle 3.40c 
St. Louis 3.14c 
St. Paul 3.00c 
Tulsa 3.25¢ 
IRON BARS oO 
Portland 3.40¢c 
Baltimore’*.... 2.60¢ 
Chattanooga 3.26c 
Chicago 2.75¢c 
Cincinnati 3.10c 
Detroit 2.98 4c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10c 
Philadelphia* 2.75¢ 
St. Louis 3.14¢c 
Tulsa 3.25¢ 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


REINFORC. BARS oO 


Boston ........ 2.75c-3.25c 
Buffalo .......... 1.95¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.26¢c 
Chicago ....... 1.95¢-2.10c 
Cleveland (c) 1.97%c 
Cincinnati 3.10¢ 
Houston ........ 3.25c 
Los Ang., cl.. 2.15¢ 
New Orleans 3.00c 
New York .... 3.17¢ 
Philadelphia. 2.62%c 
Pitts., plain.. 3.00c 
Pitts., twisted 

squares ...... 3.12%e 
San Francisco 2.45¢ 
Seattle 2.45¢ 
uy AOU ...... 3.29¢ 
-. er 3.25c 
Young. 2.30c-2.60c 
SHAPES oO 
saltimore*. 2.75¢c 
Bostonff....... 3.07¢ 
Buffalo .......... 3.20c 
Chattanooga.. 3.46c 
Chicago ........ 3.10c 
Cincinnati 3.30c 
Cleveland ...... 3.21c 
ROETORE  svisksess 3.30¢c 
Houston ........ 3.00c 
Los Angeles.. 3.40c 
New Orleans 3.50¢ 


New York(d) 3.27¢c 


Philadelphia* 2.75¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.05¢ 
Portland _...... 3.40c 
San Francisco 3.50c 
BOR TTIO » evccecscee 3.40¢c 
St. Louis ....... 3.34¢ 
st. Paul ......-3 3.25¢ 
PEND: Scncscbustes 3.50¢ 
PLATES o 
Baltimore’™.... 2.75¢ 
Boston?#f......... 3.08¢c 
Buffalo .......... 3.20¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.46¢ 
Chicago ........ 3.10c 
Cincinnati 3.30c 
Cleveland, %- 

in. and 

thicker ...... 3.21¢ 
Cleve., ts-in. 3.20c 
RINNE sicaccssies 3.30c 
Detroit, ¥s-in. 3.10c 
Houston ........ 3.00c 
Los Angeles.. 3.40¢ 
New Orleans 3.50c 
New York(d) 3.30c 


Philadelphia* 2.75¢ 


Phila. floor.... 4.35¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.05¢ 
Portland 3.40c 
San Francisco 3.50c 
Seattle .......... 3.40¢ 
St, Ae «....: 3.34¢ 
St. Paad ........ 3.25¢ 
Tulsa ae 3.50e 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Mar. 8 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) 


gross tons 
J. K 


British 


Channel or North Sea 
Gold parity, 


PIG IRON £sd 

Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon. $14.89 2186 $8.27 
Basic bessemer............ 13.74 2 14 0* 7.30 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05. 16.67 mek 

SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 

ND hres a's pteeee $28.00 10 0 $11.44 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. . 39.70 16 0 21.90 

FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails.......... $39.45 7150 $26.77 
Merchant bars 1.65c 7 0 72 
Structural shapes ; 1.67c 7 6 63« 
Plates, 4 in. or 5 mm. 1.82c 8 00 9le 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 

0.5 mm gidiech 2.100 9 50 1.27¢ 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr 2.55¢ 11 50 1.43c 
Bands and strips. .. 1.82c 8 00 -88c 
Plain wire, base..... P 2.2lc 9150 1.18c¢ 
Galvanized wire, base 2.6le 11 100 1. 38c to 1.40c 
Wire nails, base.. . 2.72c 12 00 .27¢ 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $4.19 0166 

British ferromanganese $85 


£9 Os Od 4($3.74) f.o.b 


Continental 

rts, metric tons 
4.8665 
£sd 


1140 
1100 


rw 
_ 


Mie OW 
_ 
= 
o 


nan 
° 
a 


6 56 


— 
wn 
So 


delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5 $17 
Basic bessemer pig iron.... 16.5 


Furnace coke... . 


NI ings wadvins'en 0's RO 


Standard rails.... 
Merchant bars....... : 
Structural shapes. ....... 
Plates, } 4-in. or 5 mm. 
Sheets, black........ 
Sheets, galv., corr., 

or 0.5 mm. as 
ae 
Bands and strips... . 


24 ga 


French 

£esd France 

18 3 7 6(a) $13.16 200 
54 3 5 O(a)? 12.13 185 
07 #+O180 7.90 120 
00 5100 28.29 430 
87c 8 50 2.10¢ 700 
S- 8120 1.68c 560 
M% 8150 1.65¢ 550 
96c 8126 2.10c 700 
33c 10 5 O§ 2.55¢ 850f 
89c 12 15 0 4.35¢ 1,450 
2lec 9150 3.39e 1,130 
38c¢ 10 10 0 1.95¢ 650 


*Basic. {British ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel. 


Middlesbrough 


(a) del 


b) hematite 


Belgian Reich 
Francs Marks 
14.21 305 $25.00 63 
13,51 290 27.58 (b)69.50 
5.13 110 7.64 19.25 
20.50 440 38.29 96.50 
2.3lc 1,100 2.38¢ 132 
1.16c 550 1.98c¢ 110 
1.16c 550 1.94¢ 107.50 
1,47c¢ 700 2.29¢ 127 
1.63¢ 775t 2.59¢ 144f 
3.15¢ 1,500 6.66¢ 370 
2.3le 1,100 3.1le 173 
1.47¢ 700 2.29¢ 127 


y) 
ge 


ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. 





NO. 10 BLUE Oo 
Baltimore™..... 2.95¢ 
Bostonff ...... 3.15c 
Buffalo .......... 3.10¢c 
Chattanooga.. 3.26¢ 
Chicago 2.95¢ 
Cincinnati 3.10c 
Cleveland ..... 3.01c 
Det., 8-10 ga. 3.03%c 
Houston ......... 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles.. 3.65c 
New Orleans 3.50¢ 
New York...... $.17c 
Portland. ...... 3.65¢ 
Philadelphia* 2.95¢c 
Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢c 
San Francisco 3.75¢ 
Seattle .......... 3.65¢ 
St. Louis ....3.19¢c-3.36c 
ee | ee 3.45¢ 
TE MAMIE, iscsnetotawnss 3.70¢ 
NO. 24 BLACK o 
Baltimore*?.. 3.50c 
Boston (g).... 3.75¢ 
Buffalo .......... 3.25¢c 
Chattanooga.. 4.01c 
CHICAZO © 2.04... 3.70¢c 
Cincinnati 3.85¢c 
Cleveland ...... 3.76¢ 
i aero 3.78 14c 
Los Angeles 4.15¢ 
New York..... 3.65¢ 
Philadelphia*+ 3.40¢ 
Pittsburgh**.. 3.40¢ 
Portland ....... 4.25¢ 
San Francisco 4.25¢ 
Geattio .....5.%. 4.25¢ 
St. Louis...... 3.94¢ 
ee | | ees 3.695¢ 
ME © kaise: 4.75¢ 
NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS 3 
3altimore*?... 3.75C 
BSGEAAD | nccssse0s 4.00c 
Boston (g).... 4.35c 
Chattanooga.. 4.61¢ 
Chicago ...... 4.20c-4.30¢ 
Cincinnati 4.45¢ 


Cleveland ..... 4.36¢c 
Detroit. .«;....:.. 4.45¢ 
Houston ........ 4.40¢ 
Los Angeles 4,.75¢c 
New Orleans 4.35¢ 
New York...... 4.25c 
Pattee ica 3.90c-4.20c 
Portland ...... 4.85¢ 
San Francisco 4.85¢ 
Ss | eee 4.85¢ 
St. LsDUIG. 0... 4.54¢c 
SE. PAUL: sss 4.19¢c 
UU o. catintcsine 5.10c 
Philadelphia*+ 4.00¢c 
BANDS 0 
3altimore 3.05¢ 
Boston}ff........ 3.15¢ 
Buffalo .......... 3.30c 
Chattanooga 3.51¢c 
COREG. sins 3.20¢c 
Cincinnati 3.35¢c 
Cleveland .... 3.26¢ 
Detroit, #s-in. 

and lighter 3.38%<« 
Houston ........ 3.25 
Los Angeles.. 3.90¢ 
New Orleans 3.20¢c 
New York(d) 3.42c 
Philadelphia.. 3.05¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.10¢ 
Portland ..... 3.90¢e 
San Francisco 4.05¢ 
Seattle .......... 3.90¢ 
St. Peul...c....: 3.20¢ 
Tulsa .... 3.45¢ 
St. Louis...... 3.44¢ 
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HOOPS 0 
Baltimore...... 2.80c 
BOGtOR « ....:..... 4.15¢ 
oi: | 3.55¢ 
Chicago — ........ 3.20¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.35¢c 
Det., No. 14 

and lighter 3.28%c 
New York...... 3.42¢ 
Philadelphia... 3.30¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.60¢c 
Seattle ........... 5.40c 
eS | Pe 3.75¢ 
COLD FIN. STEEL i) 
Baltimore (c) 3.71¢ 
Boston. ........ 4.00c-4.50c 
Buffalo (h).... 3.55¢ 
Chattanooga* 4.06c 
Chicago (h). 3.50c 
Cincinnati 3.70¢c 
Cleveland (h) 3.50¢c 
EPBtrOlt. 5.23... 8.63 446c 
Los Ang.(f) (d) 5.95c 
New Orleans 4.25¢ 


New York...3.92c-4.42c 





Philadelphia.. 3.73¢ 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.45¢ 
Portland (f).. 4.75¢ 
San Fran.(f)(d) 5.95c 
Seattle (f) (d) 4.75¢ 
ae Sp) | ER 3.20¢ 
St. Louis........ 3.74¢ 
TA nk castonies 4.65¢ 


COLD ROLL. STRIP 0 
Boston, 0.100- 


in., 500 Ib. 

ESE TT Ree 5.20c 
PRTG 5201-055. §.25¢ 
Chicago (b). 5.65¢ 
Cincinnati .. 5.80c 
Cleveland (b) 5.55¢ 
TI erigeevascze 5.40c 
Philadelphia.. 4.00c 
New York..... 4.55¢ 
St. Louis.... 5.74c 





(b) Net base, straight- 


ening, cutting, boxing, 
1 ton or more. 
(c) Plus mill, size 


and quantity extras. 
(d) Minus quant. diff. 
(e) New mill classif. 
(f) Rounds only. 
(gz) 50 bundles or 
over. 
(h) Outside delivery, 
10c less. 


tDomestic bars. 
*Plus quan. extras. 
**Under 25 bundles. 
*+50 or more bundles. 
*+New extras apply. 
+7Base 40,000 lbs. 
extras on less. 
Prices’ at Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 


Chattanooga, New York, 


Boston, St. Louis on 
heavier lines are sub- 
ject to new quantity 


differentials: 

399 pounds and less, 
up 50 cents; 400 to 
9999 pounds, base; 10,- 
000 to 19,999 pounds, 
15 cents under; 20,000 
to 39,999 pounds, 25 
cents under; 40,000 
pounds and over, 35 
cents under base. 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 48 


Pittsburgh—Several leading farm 
implement manufacturers are active 
in the bar market, supplementing a 
steady flow of specifications from the 
automotive field. Carbon and alloy 
bars have been reaffirmed at present 
prices for second quarter, and al- 
though producers’ books are open, 
little interest is shown. 

Cleveland — New orders and re- 
leases so far this month are prac- 
tically double the volume in the 
comparable period in February. Con- 
sumers appear more anxious to cover 
second quarter requirements, and 


some contracts for substantial 
amounts were closed during the 
week. Fear of labor difficulties has 


caused some anxiety among automo- 
bile manufacturers. Except for some 
good specifications resulting from 
Pennsylvania equipment orders, rail- 
road demand has not picked up to 
any considerable extent. Hardware 
manufacturers and road machinery 
builders are more active. 


Chicago——Bars continue most ac- 
tive of heavy preducts with addi- 
tional improvement in specifications 
from farm implement manufacturers 
and miscellaneous consumers. Auto- 
motive interests continue the largest 
single group of buyers, with ship- 
ments improving steadily. Interest 
in second quarter purchases is light 
and consumers are slow to make 
commitments now that books are 
open at unchanged prices. Rail 
steel and iron bars continue in faiv- 
ly active demand from a variety of 
consumers, 

Boston—A slight improvement in 
commercial steel bar specifications 
is noted, buying by small tool build- 
ers and jobbers for next quarter 
adding to the volume. Prices are 


firm and unchanged at 2.15¢e, deliv- 
ered, Boston. 
Philadelphia Contracting for 


steel bars for second quarter is get- 
ting under way slowly with current 
specifications better than a month 
ago but far from brisk. Bars are 
2.04¢e, Philadelphia. Specifications 
for common iron bars are light 


Plates 


Plate Prices, 


Pittsburgh -—— Federal building 
still dominates the plate market. 
River barge and equipment interests 
have little to figure otherwise and 
among work closed on recently of 


age 48 
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this class was 1500 tons for two 
dredges for United States engineers 
at Kansas City, Mo., which Marietta 
Mfg. Co., Pt. Pleasant, W. Va., will 
build and about 500 tons for pon- 
toons and pipe which McClintic-Mar- 
shall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., will 
build for the same office. Dravo 
Contracting Co., Pittsburgh, last 
week closed on two fair size boat re- 
pair jobs for the Cincinnati engi- 
neers, requiring unstated tonnages of 
plates and other materials. Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, is pre- 
paring to repair 20 Carnegie Steel 
Co, barges, requiring about 700 tons 
of plates. Aside from a recent or- 
der for plain material, including 
plates, distributed by the Pennsy:- 
vania to the benefit of district mills, 
there has been little additional rail- 
road buying. The market on plates 
at 1.70c, Pittsburgh, has been reaf- 
firmed for second quarter, 

Cleveland — Demand is restricted 
to small, miscellaneous lots, railroad 
ear construction requirements not 
having developed volume as yet. Re- 
cent inquiries include plates of spe- 
cial analysis for oil refining equip- 
ment, rapid developments in this 
field indicating larger markets as 
modernization plans proceed. The 
Cleveland plate mill operated dur- 
ing the week at about 40 per cent. 

Chicago — While some increase is 
reported in miscellaneous tank busi- 
ness, such work is confined principal- 
ly to small lots. Oil companies are 
slow to inquire for equipment for 
proposed improvement programs, 
while the pipe line market is devoid 
of large inquiries. Railroad plate 
needs, currently light, will increase 
shortly with placing of orders for 
equipment building and repairs. 

Boston—Demand for plates holds 
steady with an increase in demand 
ior brewery and _ distillery work. 
The Croft brewery, Boston, is taking 
several hundred tons for new tank 
work, An Eastern Pennsylvania 
mill is shipping against plate re- 
quirements for a destroyer being 
built at Bath, Me. Railroads are 
taking plates in slightly better vol- 
ume and prices are unchanged at 
1.80c, Coatesville, Pa. 

New York—Plate sellers are en- 
couraged by increased specifications 
for railroad equipment. Figures are 
being prepared on requirements for 
seven coast guard cutters to be built 
in navy yards, involving 4200 tons 
of plates, shapes, bars and _ strip. 
Bids will be opened March 20. 

Philadelphia —- Miscellaneous ton- 
nage is slightly better but eastern 
plate mill operations are adversely 
affected by completion of hull ton- 
nage for cruisers awarded last sum- 
mer and released early this year. 
Specifications for seven coast guard 


cutters to be built in eastern navy 
yards may come out soon, Addi- 
tional railroad releases are noted. 
Plates are 1.80c, Coatesville, Pa., 
1.8114¢c, Philadelphia. 


Washington—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, op- 
ened bids March 2 on high tensile 
steel plates and shapes to a new spe- 
cification, suitable for welding. This 
is a follow-up on the opening orig- 
inally scheduled for Dec. 8 and later 
postponed to Dec. 22. The quantities 
are 825 tons of plates and 400 tons 
of shapes, against the original in- 
quiry of 1625 tons of plates and 700 
tons of shapes, and the analysis of 
the steel also was slightly changed 


Contracts Placed 


1500 tons, two super-stern wheel 34-inch 
suction dredges for United States en- 
gzineers, Kansas City, Mo., to Marietta 
Mfg. Co., Pt. Pleasant, W. Va. 

700 tons, repairs to 20 Carnegie Steel 
Co. barges, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

500 tons, 20 pontoons and 1000 feet of 
28-inch flanged pipe for United States 
engineers, Kansas City, Mo., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa 

250 tons, pipe line, Albrook Field, C. Z.; 
to unnamed interest. 

200 tons, tanks, Richmond, Ind., to 
Western Gas Construction Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

150 tons, tanks, Mitchell, S. D., 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
burgh. 

100 tons, tank, Kaukauna, Wis., 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
burgh. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 48 


to Pitts- 
Pitts- 


to Pitts- 
Pitts 


Pittsburgh Little interest is 


shown by sheet buyers in the second 
quarter, Present prices hold at 2.25c, 
Pittsburgh, on black sheets, 2.85¢ on 
galvanized and 1.75¢ on No. 10 gage 
hot-rolled, Demand still is coming 
mainly from automobile makers, but 
electrical sheets and other specialties 
also are active. 


Boston—Sheet buying has im- 
proved slightly. Small tank fabri- 
eators are taking fair tonnages, 


while railroads are more active, no- 
tably the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford which is ordering out more 
sheets for repairs. 

Cleveland Some orders have 
been placed by automobile manufac- 
turers for April, to insure early de- 
livery after completion of first quar- 
ter contraets. Few contracts, how- 
ever, have been booked covering 
their requirements for the entire 
second quarter. Pressure for mate- 
rial has not relaxed, and mill opera- 
tions continue at their recent high 
rate. yood specifications also are 
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being received from _ refrigerator 
manufacturers, 
Philadelphia——Sheet specifications 


a better 
Sellers are 


so far this month are at 
rate than in February. 
pondering the question whether re- 
cently purposed NRA _ policies for 
raising wages will stimulate buying 
or check it temporarily. 

New York—cConstruction work is 
stimulating sheet inquiry, which 
otherwise shows little change. Mak- 
ers of stainless steels lost 13 tons for 
kitchen equipment in the Rockefeller 
Center to monel metal equipment 
manufacturers. 

Cincinnati—Lighter specifications 
for sheets from the automobile mak- 
ers, partly due to labor troubles, are 
offset by increased demand from oth- 
er users. Production remains near 
70 per cent, 

St. Louis A favorable develop- 
ment in sheets is the wide diversity 
of requirements. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Sheet mills in 
the district continue on fair produc 
tion schedule. Demand from agri- 
cultural sections has not developed 
as well as anticipated. 


Railroads 


Track Material Prices, Page 49 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co, is reported to have booked 13,- 
200 tons of 100-pound rails and 2000 
tons of accessories for the Seaboard 
Air Line, and 18,000 tons of rails 
for the St. Louis & San Francisco. 
The Erie has placed 1250 tons of 
rails with Bethlehem Steel Co. for 
improvements at Elmira, N. Y. 

New York Central will open bids 
under the Clayton act March 20 on 
40,000 tons of rails and 30,000 kegs 
of spikes, about 1,700,000 tie plates, 
3550 kegs of track bolts for new rails 
and 3575 to 4700 kegs for mainte- 
nance, Bangor & Aroostook has dis- 
tributed 750 tons of tie plates among 
several producers. 

Rail inquiries likely to be closed 
soon include 10,000 tons for the Wa- 
bash, 20,000 tons for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee. St. Paul & Pacific, 21.,- 
600 tons for rails and 6733 tons of 
fastenings for Illinois Central. 

Edgar Thomson rail mill of Car- 
negie Steel Co. has completed roll- 
ing of a number of small lots and 
this week expects to start on its or- 
der from the Pennsylvania for 42,- 
O00 tons, 

Placing of other railroad material 
is more active. The Erie has award- 
ed 8000 chilled iron car wheels to 
the American Car & Foundry Co., to 
be produced at its plant at Berwick, 
"a, Specialties for the 12,725 freight 
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cars ordered by the Van Sweringen 
lines are being placed. 

The Pennsylvania has given the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, an 
order for frames, brake beams, cast- 
ings and other materials, totaling 
about $300,000, It has awarded to 
the National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Cleveland, a contract for 
trucks for 250 fifty-ton cars. Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded rebuilding of 100 seventy- 
ton hoppers for Donner, Hanna Coke 
Corp., Buffalo, 

Seaboard Air Line has filed an ap- 
plication with the interstate coin- 
merce commission for permission to 
borrow $3,000,000 te $3,500,000 
from PWA for locomotives and cars. 

PWA loans’ approved _ include 
$910,000 to the Boston & Maine for 
repair of 25 locomotives, 174 box 
ears, 644 coal cars and &0 passen- 
ger cars, installation of air-condi- 
tioning equipment in 10 passenger 
cars and new seats in 10 passenger 
cars. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific is loaned $2,317,000 to buy 20,- 
000 tons of rails, 25,658 tons of fast- 
enings, air-conditioning equipment 
in ?2 cars and place 300 automobile 
loading devices in freight cars. New 
York Central is loaned $400,000 with 
which to lay 37,000 tons of rails. Le- 
high Valley is loaned $600,000 for 
purchase of five locomotives, the pre- 
vious loan of $500,000 being found 
too small. 

Final returns indicate the placing 
of 19,725 freight cars by domestic 
lines in February, the largest month- 
lv total in several years. These were 
composed of three major lots: 12,- 
725 for the Van Sweringen lines; 
6500 on which the Pennsylvania got 
final approval for construction in its 
own shops; and 500 for the Lehigh 
& New England. As only 152 were 
placed in January, the total for the 
first two months was 19,877, against 
three in the corresponding period of 
last vear, 194 in the first two months 
of 1932 and 150 in the same period 
of 1931. Further comparisons are: 


1934 1933 1932 1931 





Jan. 152 8 159 100 
Feb. iso, ROO 0 35 50 
2 mo. sévane? SOjOTT 3 194 150 
IS ncisycscdin.c monmuwes 5 105 2,166 
OES hai setcnseie’ chskelcron 50 0 2,798 
EASTER AS ee s 60 20 
| er one 500 0 1,910 
a MRE BREET <2 306 25 617 
Aug 202 5 1,304 
Co re re re 23 1,298 702 
Saar an 514 0 980 
ee be 533 2 35 
oe 316 50 11 

EIA. ccs ccekd). setae 2,460 1,739 10,694 


Car Orders Placed 


Alaska Railroad, 10 air dump cars, 25- 





yard capacity, to Western Wheeled 
Scraper Co., Aurora, Il. 

Alaska, 20 hoppers, to Koppel Indus- 
trial Car & Equipment Co., Koppel, Pa. 


Locomotives Placed 


Lehigh Valley, five locomotives, to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Erie, 1250 tons for Elmira, N. Y., im- 
provement, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Seaboard Air Line 13,200 tons, 100- 
pound rail, 2000 tons accessories, to 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, 18,000 tons 
rails, to Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Car Orders Pending 


Boston & Maine, 21 suburban coaches; 
inquiry for 20 de luxe coaches re- 
duced to 10. 

Navy, Washington, five 50-ton freight 
cars, Mare Island navy yard; bids 
March 16. 


Locomotives Pending 


South African Railways & Harbours, Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, 50 loco- 
motives, 4-8-2 type, bids asked; speci- 
fications call for aluminum foil insula- 
tion of boilers. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Wabash, 10,000 tons; receivers announce 
inquiry. 


Pp; 
Pipe Prices, Page 49 

Pittsburgh—Except in boiler tubes 
and some _ sizes of standard pipe 
where improvement continues, the 
market for tubular products still is 
slow. As detailed on page 49 of 
STEEL this week, revised footnotes 
under lap weld, charcoal iron, and 
both cold-drawn and hot-rolled seam- 
less boiler tubes incorporate the 
changes for new quantity discounts 
as of Feb, 21. 

Cleveland—Light demand is noted 
in this district. Jobbers’ require- 
ments which have constituted the 
principal outlet for steel pipe recent- 
ly, have tapered, due in part to 
weather conditions. 

Boston-—Demand for cast pipe has 
dropped, although Plymouth, Mass., 
bought 300 tons from the Florence, 
N. J., foundry. It is estimated CWA 
work in southern New England has 
taken several thousand tons with the 
bulk of requirements placed, North- 
ern New England, however, still has 
considerable CWA material yet to be 
bought. 

Chicago—Cast pipe orders for 
small lots are in fair number, but 
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bookings of larger tonnages remain 
slow. Releases on a number of or- 





ders booked several months ago still | 


are awaited. Pending tonnages are 
large and most of the water system 
and sewage disposal projects planned 
by small municipalities in this area 
are expected to be carried out al- 
though start of work on many will 
be delayed. 

New York—Aqua Systems Inc., 
New York, is buying fair tonnages 
of galvanized wrought iron and steel 
pipe for gasoline fueling systems at 
flying fields. Pipe for these systems 
ranges from 1% to 6 inches in diam- 
eter. 

Philadelphia—Award of 3500 tons 





of 28-inch welded steel pipe for the | 


Fort Peck dam in Montana has been 
made to the MecClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


200 tons, 8-inch, Plymouth, Mass., to 
R..D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 

100 tons, 4 and 8-inch, class 150, Daly 
City, Calif., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


3500 tons, 28-inch welded, Fort Peck 
dam site, Montana, to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

800 tons, caisson pipe, foundations for 
parcel post building, Boston, to Walsh- 
Holyoke Steam Boiler Works, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; through C. J. Maney, 
general contractor. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


875 tons, 16-inch and under, Gretna, 
La.; bids March 27. 

360 tons, 4 to 8-inch, class 150, Morgan 
Hill, Calif.; bids opened. 

120 tons, 8 and 12-inch, class 150, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif.; bids March 27. 

119 tons, 4-inch, class 150, East Bay 
municipal utility district, Oakland, 
Calif.; bids March 14. 


100 tons, 6 to 12-inch, with fittings, 
Houston, Tex.; bids in. 
Unstated tonnage, 1970 feet, 8-inch, 


class B or 150; 834 feet, 6-inch; also 
hydrants, valves and fittings; Pasca- 
golua, Miss.; L. C. Winterton, engi- 
neer; bids March 27. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


280 tons, 4 to 4-inch, Long Beach, 
Calif.; bids in. 

Unstated tonnage, 4 miles, % to 4-inch 
welded, Montgomery locks, Pitts- 
burgh; bids to United States engineer, 
March 17. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 50 


Pending formal opening of books 
for ferroalloys, around March 15, 
prices on ferromanganese for second 
quarter are not yet defined, though 
no change is expected. 
are well sustained. 
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Specifications | 
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XAMINE closely the furnace 
diagram above! It shows 
plainly the utility of Armstrong’s 
new EF Insulating Brick in cutting 
down outside furnace area without 
cutting down furnace production! 
For EF Brick require no fire 
brick protection, except when sub- 
ject to the direct impingement of 
the flame or abrasive action. In the 
muffle-type enameling furnace 
shown, wall thickness is reduced 
from 3114” in the old style construc- 
tion to only 131!” for EF Brick 
and Nonpareil Brick combined. 
And vitally important, too, is 
the fact that the weight of the EF 
Brick wall is only one-fifth that of 
the heavier construction. This light 





weight makes EF Brick ideal for 
arch work. And because it has a 
lower heat capacity and hence 
permits your furnace to come to 
temperature more quickly, use of 
IEF Brick means a more rapid 
turnover with less investment in 
furnace capacity, as well as definite 
fuel savings. 

We'll gladly send a sample and a 
copy of our new bulletin containing 
complete information about Arm- 
strong’s EF Brick. Also, the facts 
about our two other high tempera- 
ture insulating brick—-Armstrong’s 
and Nonpareil Insulating Brick. 
Just write Armstrong Cork 
& Insulation Co., 985 Con- 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong's . EF. Nonpareil 


THREE INSULATING BRICK FOR INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 48 

Pittsburgh——Alteration or replace- 
ment of 17 bridges, with the addi- 
tional possibility that three new 
bridges will be required, is part of 
the recommendation last week by the 
chief of army engineers to the sec- 
retary of war in connection with an 
expenditure of $37,000,000 for im- 


provements to the Beaver and Ma- 
honing rivers, Currently the struc- 
tural steel market is slow, with in- 
creased competition noted from sev- 
eral fabricating interests. Booth & 
Flinn Co., Pittsburgh, is placing 
about 1700 tons of piling for the 
Montgomery island dam. Plain struc- 
tural shapes have been reaffirmed at 
1.70c, Pittsburgh, for the second 
quarter; and steel piling at 2.00c, 
base, Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland—Awards improved dur- 





N 


rT“ wo Morgan 7%-ton, 6-motor, 

63° 6” span four-girder Low 
Type Soaking Pit cranes, with 
worm operated trolleys, are shown 
here. They were installed to re- 
place two Morgan Tower Type Pit 
cranes which had been in service 
for 30 years—a conspicuous, but 
not unusual record of Morgan en- 
gineering integrity. For charging 
ingots into soaking pits and witi- 
drawing them, this type of crane 
performs the work with the mini- 
mum of expense and labor. Mor- 
gan engineers developed the one- 
piece box section cast steel trolles 
frame that severe service cannot 
distort. We have built a large num- 
ber of Soaking Pit Cranes equipped 
with roller bearings and worm re- 
duction units; the names of their 
users—the names of the leaders in 
the steel industry. 


New York, 11 W. 42d St. 
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Morgan Products Include 
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BLOOMING MILLS 
PLATE MILLS 
CONTINUOUS MILLS 

- STRUCTURAL MILLS 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES 
CHARGING MACHINES 
INGOT STRIPPING MACHINES 
LADLE CRANES 
SOAKING PIT CRANES 
STEAM HAMMERS 


STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING 
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SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
STEEL MILLS 
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MANUFACTURERS 
CONTRACTORS 








THE MORGAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Pittsburgh, 1420 Oliver Bldg. 
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ing the week, including 200 tons for 
a Toledo, O., armory, 195 tons: for 
a Pennsylvania railroad dock in 
Cleveland, and 185 tons for a Ross 
county, Ohio, bridge. A new state 
letting for March 16 includes 150 
tons for a bridge at Paulding, O. 
Some fabricators report small jobs 
more plentiful. 


Chicago—Several private  build- 
ing projects are pending, including a 
store addition and two industrial 
plant jobs, requiring a total of 1300 
tons. In other districts public work 
predominates with highway bridges 
the leading items. Kansas City 
Bridge Co. is low on the 4075-ton 
bridge at South Omaha, Nebr. 


Boston—Close to 15,000 tons, 
namly bridges, are pending in New 
England, bids being in on 5000 tons 
for the Fore river bridge, Quincy- 
Weymouth, Mass., a Bethlehem, Pa., 
fabricator being low. The smaller 
structural shops in New England are 
doing little work. 

Philadelphia—While private con- 
struction continues negligible, a 
slight improvement is noted in pub- 
lic work, including 3000 tons for an 
airplane depot at Middletown, Pa., 
on which bids open March 21, Plain 
shape prices are unchanged. 


Contracts Placed 


2500 tons, radio towers for navy in Sum- 
mit, Canal Zone, and Lualualei, T. H., 
to United States Steel Products Co., 
New York. 

1800 tons, buildings for Titanium plant, 
South Amboy, N. J., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; through Wig- 
don-Abbott Co. 

780 tons, state highway bridge, Bremo, 
Va., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

720 tons, state highway bridge, Logan, 
W. Va., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

550 tons, state highway bridge, York, 
Pa., to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 

410 tons, Temple, Tex., 1,000,000-gallon 
elevated tank, to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago. 

270 tons, warehouse, Fort Sam Houston, 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 10 ........ 13,725 
*Week ended March 8 ........ 22,671 
Week ended Feb, 24 ............ 13,391 
This week in 1938 ............. 16,055 
Weekly average for 1933 .... 15,413 
Weekly average 1934 ........ 16,822 
Weekly average February 19,676 
Total to date 1938 .............. 107,717 
Total to date 1934 ............ 185,044 


*Revised 
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Tex., to Houston Structural Steel Co., 
Houston. 

325 tons, two mooring barges for bank 
grader, United States engineers, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

255 tons, state highway bridge, Queens 
New York, to National Bridge Works, 
Long Island City, N. Y.; through P. 
T. Cox Construction Co. 

250 tons, bridge, Seminole county, Okla., 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

225 tons, bridge, Decatur, Ill., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

217 tons, shapes and bars, Craig coun- 
ty, Okla., to Klein Iron & Foundry 
Co., Oklahoma City; through Nims & 
Frost, general contractors. 

215 tons, widening viaduct, Mountain 
View, N. J., to James Radcliffe & 
Sons Co., Paterson, N. J.; through 
J. F. Chapman & Sons, genera] con- 
tractors. 

200 tons, building for American Zirco- 
nium Corp., Baltimore, to Dietrich 
Bros., Baltimore. 

200 tons, naval armory, Toledo, O., to 
Whitehead & Kales Co., Detroit. 

195 tons, including 180 tons of sheet 
piling and 15 tons of anchor rods, 
Pennsylvania railroad dock No. 24 at 
Cleveland, to Kalman _ Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem, Pa.; through Drury Con- 
struction Co., Cleveland. 

185 tons, state bridge, Ross county, Ohio, 
to Burger Iron Co., Akron, O. 

180 tons, Reading railroad bridge, Gor- 
don, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

175 tons, pier towers for Cape Cod, 
Mass., bridges, to Phoenix Bridge 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; through P. J. 
Carlin Construction Co., New York. 

160 tons, state highway bridge, Waynes- 
boro, Va., to Roanoke Iron & Bridge 
Co., Roanoke, Va. 

160 tons, addition to squadron officers’ 
school, Montgomery, Ala., to Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
also 29 tons of concrete bars. 

155 tons, ordnance shop, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to Alamo Iron Works, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

150 tons, substructure, Saugus river, 
bridge, Revere-Lynn, Mass., to Kal- 
man Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
through Crandall Engineering Co. 


130 tons, remodeling and installing six 
boilers, central heating plant, Wash- 
ington navy yard, to Dietrich Bros., 
Baltimore. Capitol City Iron Works, 
Richmond, Va., awarded 55 tons of 
plates. E. D. Fouke, Washington, 
general contractor. 

125 tons, building for Hall China Co., 
East Liverpool, O., to Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Works, Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, bridge, Jalama, Calif., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

115 tons, shapes and bars, bridges, Creek 
county, Oklahoma, to Paterson Steel 
Co., Tulsa, Okla.; through E. F. Fike 
& Co., Tulsa. 

114 tons, plate girder bridge, Curwens- 
ville borough, Clearfield county, Penn- 
Sylvania, to Lackawanna Steel Con- 


struction Corp., Buffalo; through 
Minns Bros., DuBois, Pa.; Electric 


Welding Co., Pittsburgh, awarded 25 
tons of plain steel bars; Bids of Feb. 
9 


100 tons, approximately, plate girder 


bridge, Troy township, Bradford 
county, Pennsylvania, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 


through C. F. Goeringer Construction 
Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa.; bids of Feb. 9. 
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100 tons, building, St. Louis, to Banner 
Iron Works, St. Louis. 

100 tons, 91 trusses for United States 
forest service, San Francisco, to Gold- 
en Gate Iron Works, San Francisco 


Contracts Pending 


5000 tons, superstructure Fore river 
bridge, Quincy, Mass.; McClintic-Mar- 
shall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., low. 

4075 tons, bridge, South Omaha, Nebr.; 
Kansas City Bridge Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., low. 

3500 tons, shops for United States air 
corps, Middletown, Pa. 


3167 tons, estimated municipal construc- 
tion for 1934, Miami, Fla. 

3000 tons, airplane depot, Middletown, 
Pa.; bids March 21. 

2600 tons, Apalachicola, Fla.; bids March 
99 

2000 tons, state hospital Norristown, 
Pa.; decision regarding financing ex 
pected shortly. 

1800 tons, addition to store building for 
W. H. Block Co., Indianapolis. 

1500 tons, Richmond street powerhouse 
for Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia; bids postponed pending re- 
vised specifications. 

1200 tons, highway bridges, Nebraska 
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B. & L. Cold Drawn Flats in widths up to 12"' and thicknesses 
up to 2" are true to size and section, and uniform in flatness and 
straightness, suitable to a wide variety of applications that are 
especially economical, and recommended for—Backing Plates for 
Dies, Stripper Plates, Bed Plates, Jigs and Fixtares, Pattern Plates 
or equipment parts, where straightness and flatness are the es- 


The standard widths are 8"', 10"' and 12'' with thickness {'' to 
2", Intermediate widths can be furnished when desired. 
these extra wide flats are cold sawed to length and on no occasion 
sheared. They are manufactured to a size tolerance of plus nothing 


Surveys conducted in many Industrial Plants have definitely 
shown that there is a real saving thru the use of Cold Drawn Extra 
Wide Flats. On your next order of steel involving any of the above 
applications, may we invite your attention to the B&L Product. 


Bliss & Laughlin, Ine. 


Sales Offices in all principal cities 


All of 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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1000 tons, John Marshall high school, 
Rochester, N. Y.; bids March 14. 


700 tons, parcel post building, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

680 tons, bascule span, Campostela 
bridge, Norfolk, Va 


660 tons, Wilson high school, Washing 


ton; bids March 9%; previously noted 
as involving 400 tons. 

650 tons, Binghamton, N. Y., postoffice. 
refigured; Spence Bros., Saginaw, 
Mich., low bidders. 

600 tons, store extension, Davis Co., 
(‘hicago 

600 tons, seven highway bridges, Texas 


500 tons, addition to high school, Beloit, 


The Power 


to lift tons 


SAFELY | 


OWER alone is not enough ina 


It must also pos- ® 


chain hoist. 


sess the factor of positive safety. 


Great strength and safety are tradi- 
tional characteristics of Yale 
Bearing Spur Geared Chain Hoists. 
They have stood the test of many 


vears in the most severe kind of ser- 


vice in the world’s great industrial 


plants. 


Yale power, efficiency and security 


are due to Yale standards of manu- 


facture—accuracy, 


formity, close working tolerances, 
with parts machined to a finish as 


near perfection as advanced engi- 


neering skill can achieve. 


The results—outstanding smooth- 


ness of operation, great durability 


and long life. 


precision, 


Wis. 

500 tons, state sanitorium, Trenton, N. 
J.: bids March 18. 

180 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, 
Camden, N. J.; bids opened. 

175 tons, government buildings, Aber- 
deen, Mo.: J. L. Robinson, Baltimore, 
awarded construction contract requir- 
ing 310 tons, and Kobin Constructions, 
Philadelphia, remainder. 

150 tons, bridge over Rancocas creek, 
Burlington county, New Jersey. 

100 tons, materials handling equipment 
for Wisconsin Steel Works, South 
Chicago, Il. 

100 tons, municipal stadium, Syracuse, 


a a 
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“FROM HOOK TO HOOK A LINE OF STEEL” 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Yale Electric Trucks, Hand Lift Trucks, Hand and Electric Hoists and Trolleys. 
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N. Y.; bids soon. 

65 tons, highway bridges, Mississippi. 

56 tons, piling, widening of American 
river bridge, Sacramento, Calif.; bids 
March 14. 

350 tons, school, Warwick, R. I.; Row- 
ley Construction Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
general contractor. 

350 tons, highway bridges, Iowa. 

325 tons, bridge, Finlayson, Minn. 

300 tons, building, Wilson & Co., 
cago. 

275 tons, building for Gordon Strong, 
Washington. 

265 tons, headquarters building, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J.; to be refigured. 
250 tons, building, Fort Peck, Wiota, 

Mont. 

225 tons, highway projects in addition 
to those already announced for Texas; 
bids March 5. 

200 tons, government 
deen, Md. 

200 tons, Fine Arts building, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

190 tons, Ravenna river bridge, Char- 
lottesville, Va., for state highway de- 
partment. 

180 tons, state highway bridge, Saline, 
Kans. 

150 tons, bridge over Flat Rock creek at 
Paulding, O.; bids to state highway 
commission, Columbus, O., March 16. 

150 tons, school No. 37, Buffalo; bids 
March 27. 

150 tons, bridge over Dry creek near 
Healdsburg, Calif., for Santa Rosa 
county; bids March 13. 

150 tons, toll bridge repairs, Williams- 
port, Md.; bids March 14. 

145 tons, building for Celanese Corp., 
Amcelle, Md.; Hazelwood Contracting 
Co., Cumberland, Md., low. 

120 tons, highway bridges, Wyoming. 

100 tons, addition to South Park high 
school, Buffalo; B. Rebescher & Sons, 
Buffalo, low for general contract. 

100 tons, shapes and plates, 250,000- 
gallon elevated tank, Gretna, La.; 
bids March 27. 


3 
3 


Chi- 


building, Aber- 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 49 


Pittsburgh — Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded approximately 500 tons of 
bars for the Montgomery island dam. 
A Pennsylvania state highway let- 
ting for March 23 at Harrisburg, Pa., 
includes a job in Hanover township, 
Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, which 
requires 218 tons of bars. The mar- 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 10 ........ 5,760 
Week ended March 8 .......... 4,524 
Week ended Feb. 24 ............ 4,615 
This week in 1938 ............. 5,250 
Weekly average for 1938 .... 3,771 
Weekly average 1934 ........ 4,042 
Weekly average, February .. 3,683 
Total to date 1938 ............. 41,304 
Total to date 1934 ............. 44,465 
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ket continues 1.90c for new billet 
steel bars for reinfurcing work. 

Cleveland —- Small jobs appear 
more numerous. The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. is taking bids for a 
service station here, requiring 200 
tons of concrete bars; the roof to 
be of steel. Fisher Body Co. is pre- 
paring plans for an extension to its 
Cleveland plant, requiring 100 tons. 

Chicago—While large awards are 
lacking, fair tonnages are noted 
in pending work, and production is 
expected to increase with the ap- 
proach of milder weather and better 
activity in highway construction. In- 
quiries for private work are limited 
almost entirely to small lots. With 
the transfer of CWA activities to 
PWA April 1, additional construction 
work is expected to materialize. 
About 1200 tons of bars remain to 
be placed for two units of the Chi- 
cago sanitary district program, Bil- 
let bars continue 1.95c, with rail 
steel 1.80c. 

Boston—Pending reinforcing steel 
requirements are smaller, although 
several hundred tons are about to 
come out for bridges and highway 
work in New England. A highway 
project, 200 tons, for Connecticut 
has been placed. 

New York—Several hundred tons 
additional are up for New Jersey 
highway work, closing March 26. 

Philadelphia—Orders for reinforc- 
ing material are fairly numerous, 
but tonnage is light. Cut lengths are 
unchanged at 2.19c, Philadelphia. 


Contracts Placed 


3000 tons, Boulder dam, Boulder, Nev., 
to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo.; bids of Feb. 25. 

1000 tons, Pacific-Continental Grain Co. 
elevator at Vancouver, Wash., to Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; Allo- 
way & Georg, Spokane, general con- 
tractors. 

500 tons, Montgomery island roller crest 


dam, Ohio river below Pittsburgh, to - 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; through Booth & Flinn Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

$50 tons, viaduct and highway work, 
Passaic county, New Jersey, to Jo- 
seph T. Ryerson & Sons Inc., New 
York; through Union Building & 
Construction Co., and J. E. Chap- 
man & Sons; two contracts. 

300 tons, high school addition, Bakers- 
field, Calif., to unnamed interest. 

250 tons, highway, Vernon, Conn., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
through M. A. Gammino Construc- 
tion Co., Providence, R. I. 

209 tons, canyon bridges, highway No. 8, 
Terrell county, Texas, to North Texas 
Iron & Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
through Palma & Lozier Co., general 
contractor. 

200 tons, buildings, Albrook Field, C. Z.., 
to unnamed interest. 

200 tons, addition to Continental Can 
Co., plant, Los Angeles, to unnamed 
interest. 

171 tons, state highway work in Gallain- 
tin and Lake counties, Montana, to 
unnamed interests. 
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100 tons, bridge, Henry, Ill. ,to Concrete Georgia, to Dudley Bar Sales Co., Bir- 
Steel Co., Chicago. mingham, Ala.; through W. F. Scott, 
100 tons, building, Ford Motor Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
World’s fair, Chicago, to Truscon 100 tons, railroad bridge, Missouri river, 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. Fort Peck dam site, Wiota, Mont., 


for federal engineer at Kansas City, 
Mo., to Kalman Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; through Massman _  Con- 
struction Co. 

Instated tonnage, addition, pump house, 
Washington, to Dietrich Bros., Balti- 
more. 


100 tons, or more, bars and shapes, field 
and company quarters, Barksdale 
Field, Shreveport, La., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., and Deca- 
tur Iron & Steel Co., Decatur, Ala. 

100 tons, bars and shapes, officers’ mess 
building, Barksdale Field, Shreveport, 
La., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., - 
Pittsburgh, and Birmingham Orna- Contracts Pending 
mental Iron Co., Birmingham. 

100 tons, bridges, Appling county, 555 tons, additional requirements for 
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Permanence with safety is a “buy word” 
in the Navy. “A W” floor plate conforms 
to Government standards and specifica- 
tions. Gangways, runways, landings, cross 
overs, floors and ladder steps on Uncle 
Sam’s battle wagons call for a lasting, pro- 
tecting covering that insures safe footing 
and steady sailors ready for any emer- 
gency.e Alan Wood floor plate in the safe 
and scientific Diamond and Diamondette 
patterns—in ferrous or nonferrous metals 
meets all requirements. e This same qual- 
ity material is at Your service—for any 
service where protec- 
tion and long life are 
vital considerations. 
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highway projects previously an- 
nounced by Texas, mainly in Collin 
and Tarrant counties; bids March 5. 

5 tons, New Jersey state highway 
projects; bids March 26. 


200 tons. school No. 37, Buffalo; bids 
March 27. 

218 tons, paving work and two rein- 
forced concrete structures, Hanover 
township, Luzerne county, Pennsyl- 
vania: bids of Feb. 23 rejected and 
new hids asked for March 23. 

200 tons, John Marshall high school, 


Rochester N ¥.% bids March 14. 
200 tons, service station, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Cleveland; bids being 


taken. 

150 tons, specification No. 23,096-A, 
Boulder dam, Boulder City, Nev.; 20 
firms submitted identical bids at 2.86c, 

135 tons, eight structures on WN street, 
Sacramento, Calif., for state; bids 
March 21. 

125 tons, various projects; bids to state 
highway commission Columbus, O., 
March 16. 

100 tons, addition to South Park high 
school, Buffalo; B. Rebescher & Sons, 
Buffalo, low for general contract. 

100 tons, extension to plant of Fisher 
Body Co., Cleveland; plans being pre- 
pared. 
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own specifica- 
tions to cover the 
* courtesy, conven- 
ience and com- 
fort you seek in a 
modern hotel and 
we believe you'll 
find them filled 
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at 
From the moment you 
i O O enter our doors you will 
know that here you are 
ROO MS indeed a guest. You will 
appreciate the courteous, 
WITH cheerful, but unobtrusive 
BATH service for which the 
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FROM revel in the luxury you 
$2.50 single have a right to expect in a 
$3.50 double hotel that’s as modern as 
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, Dinners : 
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Instated tonnage, concrete paving 
work, Lackawanna county, Pennsyl- 
vania; F. D. Kessler Inc., Northum- 
berland, Pa., low at $176,905. 


Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 49 


Pittsburgh—Strip buyers were in- 
formed last week of an unchanged 
second quarter market on hot-rdlled 
and cold-rolled strip at Pittsburgh. 
This means that 1.75c, Pittsburgh, on 
hot-rolled strip and 2.40c, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland, on cold-rolled will 
continue into April. A few inquiries 
were out last week for second quar- 
ter. 

Cleveland- 





With prices unchanged 
for second quarter, consumers still 
are reluctant to sign contracts in 
which there is a clause protecting 
the seller in event government reg- 
ulations further increase costs. Cau- 
tion also has been engendered by 
the recent temporary reduction in 
hot-rolled strip at Chicago and the 
rescinding of an announced reduc- 
tion at Pittsburgh before it went in 
effect, This, however, has not in- 
terrupted the steady flow of speci- 
fications for delivery this month, 
with current demand almost entire- 
ly represented by automotive re- 
quirements. 

Chicago—Strip steel shipments 
still tend upward, aided by expand- 
ing automotive requirements. While 
this industry accounts for the larg- 
est individual tonnages, demand else- 
where is improving gradually. Pro- 
ducers quote 1.85c, Chicago, for 
second quarter business in hot strip, 
with cold-rolled unchanged at 2.40c, 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland. 

Boston— Cold strip buying shows 
little improvement, although some 
gains are noted in requirements for 
auto partsmakers and some indus- 
trial plants making consumer goods. 
Cold strip is unchanged at 2.60c, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Philadelphia—Steel strip buying 
is expanding slowly and prices are 
unchanged. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 49 


Pittsburgh — Opening of second 
quarter books by wire producers at 
prices unchanged from first quarter, 
has caused little comment, in view 
of an absence of forward buying and 
a similar announcement earlier by 
wire sellers at other producing 
points. The market continues $2.35 
per keg on nails and 2.20c on plain 
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wire in carloads. Although present 
demand runs ahead of both Feb- 
ruary and January, movement to job- 
bers so far this season has been dis- 
appointing. 

Straight car load lots of cut nails 
are $2.75 per keg, base, Pittsburgh, 
with 10 per cent discount allowed on 
size extras, lLess-carloads, five kegs 
or more, are $3.05, with no discount 
on size extras; and less than five kegs, 
$3.20, with no discount on size ex- 
tras, as noted in Srrr.’s price table, 
page. 49. 

Cleveland —- Wire and wire prod- 
ucts tonnage booked here during the 
week was the second largest of any 
week this year, falling short of set- 
ting a new mark by a narrow mar- 
gin. A good miscellaneous demand 
is noted and some contracts have 
been booked for second quarter. 

Chicago—Wire specifications and 
shipments continue fairly active, 
while second quarter business so far 
is light. Cohsumption is spotty, re- 
quirements of the automotive indus- 
try showing further expansion, while 
demand from farm districts is light, 
even for this period. With second 
quarter prices unchanged from cur- 
rent levels, buyers are slow to make 
commitments. The market remains 
$2.40 for wire nails and 2.25¢ for 
plain wire. 

Boston—Demand for wire is bare- 
ly holding to the recent rate, Opera- 
tions have dropped at several draw- 
ing mills. Plain wire is steady at 
2.30c, Worcester. 

New York—Although wire con- 
summers and jobbers stocked heavily 
at the close of last year, and con- 
sumption has increased only mod- 
erately, increased buying is expected 
soon, 

Philadelphia—-Jobbers appear well 
stocked with wire products and mills 
find little increase in buying by man- 
ufacturers, 


Pig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 50 


Pittsburgh—With demand - still 
confined to carload lots, merchant 
furnace producers are having diffi- 
culty scheduling operations except 
where iron is being moved to ingot 
mold and steel mill roll makers. 
Radiator manufacturers in this dis- 
trict have been buying occasionally 
but are not stocking iron. If the 
price of scrap continues to rise, sev- 
eral nonintegrated steel mills here, 
which ordinarily would use basic pig 
iron, may find it profitable to turn 
to the use of iron again. Under the 
recent reduction of basic plus the al- 
lowable 60-cent per ton deduction, 
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one leading basic account here can 
obtain iron for $17.50, delivered. 


Cleveland—Since March 1 when 
books for second quarter were opened 
a leading lake merchant furnace in- 
terest has taken approximately 22,000 
tons, some for delivery this month. 
Contracting is not brisk, the two 
leading automobile manufacturers 
being well supplied with iron, though 
partsmakers are more active, and 
sales of malleable iron especially have 
improved. The volume of shipments 


continues to increase moderately 
Producers point to higher coal prices 
which will be in effect April 1 when 
their first quarter contracts expire 

Chicago—Recent activity indicates 
March shipments will be 30 to 50 
per cent heavier than in February 
New business continues fairly active 
some orders for March delivery. In 
practically all instances second quar- 
ter bookings received to date are 
heavier than those placed for first 
quarter Foundry schedules con 
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moderately, al- 


2 


tinue to improve 
though steel foundry operations r 
main light. Production still is re- 
stricted at some Wisconsin plants by 
strikes, although this situation has 
not spread during the past week. 
Prices are unchanged at $17.50, fur- 
nace, for No. 2 foundry and mallea- 
ble. While this price has been con- 
tinued on second quarter contracts, 
possibilities of further increases in 
costs give indications that higher 
prices are not unlikely next quarter. 


— 


Boston——Pig iron business is large- 
ly in seattered car lots against con- 
tracts. There has been little new 
buying and foundry melt has not 
picked up enough to furnish much 
additional volume to sellers. General 
Fire Extinguisher Co., Providence, 
R. I.. is reported inquiring for 650 
tons of foundry iron. 

Philadelphia—C onsumers are 
showing little interest in forward re- 
quirements, but a number of foun- 
dries are specifying somewhat more 
freely for spot needs, 

St. Louis—-Buying continues in 
fair volume and shipments are ex- 
ceeding previous expectations, Some 
small foundries which had not cov- 
ered earlier due to stringent credit 
conditions are now entering the mar- 
ket. Books of both northern and 
southern iron sellers have been op- 
ened for second quarter at un- 
changed prices. 

Birmingham, Ala.——Conditions in 
the market are unchanged from re- 
cent weeks, most buying being in 
small lots. Labor trouble in nearby 
coal mines threatens coke produc- 


tion, but furnace interests are not 
perturbed as they have both iron 
and raw material in stock. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Buffalo—Shipments from Buffalo 
stacks in the first ten days of March 
were 15 to 20 per cent in excess of 
those of the corresponding period of 
February. Buying has broadened 
since the opening of second quarter 
books, 

Toronto, Ont.—While no future 
delivery contracts for pig iron have 
been booked, melters are taking 
larger tonnages than formerly, Pro- 
duction is holding around 30,000 
tons per month, 

Cincinnati Consumers are slow in 
covering second quarter needs al- 
though purchasing for early require- 
ments has improved. Some impor- 
tant melters are operating on iron 
bought in December. 

New York—wWhile second quarter 
contracting has not yet developed, 
small-lot buying has improved. No 
evidence is reported here of eastern 
producers of low-phosphorus iron fol- 
lowing the reduction of $4 to $19 at 
Johnson City, Tenn., effective March 
‘7. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 49 

New York—Naphthalene in barrel 
lots has been reduced in the East 
to 6 cents per pound, and in 50- 
pound cartons to 6% cents. Western 
prices carry a half-cent higher differ- 
ential. 
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Scrap Prices, Page 51 


Pittsburgh—Buying interest by 
consuming mills is not marked but 
No. 1 heavy melting is up 25 cents 
on the basis of a $14.50 purchase 
late last week. The situation at 
Youngstown, O., has drawn most of 
the market’s attention, where No. 1 
heavy melting steel is $1 higher than 
at Pittsburgh, and where No. 2 steel 
is at about the same level as No. 1 
steel at Pittsburgh. Last week the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad disposed 
of about 600 tons of its serap list at 
just under $15. 

Cleveland—-Steel producers have 
made heavy drafts on scrap reserves 
and shipments are being urged. Fur- 
ther buying is imminent and this 
gives the market added strength. Gray 
iron foundries are irregularly busy 
but malleable shops are consistent 
buyers of scrap. 

Chicago—Scrap buying the past 
two weeks has been the heaviest so 
far this year and both demand and 
prices reflect increasing consumption 
and the favorable outlook. Fairly 
large tonnages of heavy melting steel 
were sold at $12.25. One sale was 
reported at $12.50 and dealers are 
paying more than $12 in covering, 
with railroad sales bringing as high 
as $13. Quotations on a number of 
other grades have accompanied the 
recent upturn in heavy melting steel. 
While higher prices are bringing out 
more scrap, shipments into consump- 
tion also have risen. 

Boston—-Serap prices are firm with 
further advances on several grades. 
The higher prices in the more active 
grades apply to outside shipments, 
notably a Pittsburgh delivered base, 
as New England consumers are gen- 
erally paying less. Movement of scrap 
has improved slightly, 

New York—Heavy melting steel 
prices for barge loading have ad- 
vanced 50 cents, dealers now paying 
$9.50 for No. 1 and $8 for No. 2. 
These prices are reported to have 
been bettered in some _ instances. 
Eastern district steel works are tak- 
ing slightly heavier shipments. 

Philadelphia ——- While Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has added to its purchases 
of heavy melting steel for Sparrows 
Point, Md., bringing recent orders 
for that point to 17,000 tons, general 
domestic scrap demand here is spot- 
ty. Prospects for domestic improve- 
ment and continued export inquiry 
are imparting strength and some ad- 
vances have been made. An inquiry 
from Austria for 3000 tons of steel 
scrap is current, 

Buffalo—aA local consumer has pur- 
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chased from a Detroit producer 2000 
to 3000 tons of new bundled sheets. 
It is reported the contract was made 
at $11.50, delivered at Buffalo docks 
after the opening of navigation. At 
this rate No. 1 heavy melting steel 
would be worth $13 at Buffalo, but 
principal melters have refused to ad- 
vance their offer of $12 a ton, and 
nothing is being sold. 

Detroit—Although scrap produc- 
tion is heavy and increasing, a local 
consumer which has been out of the 
market for several months began 
taking material last week because of 
an increased open-hearth schedule, 
and a lake mill which will receive 
scrap as soon as_ transportation 
opens bought hydraulic compressed 
bundles. These two _ facts, plus 
strong demand from districts draw- 
ing’ on Detroit for scrap, have forced 
the markett up 25 to 50 cents. No. 1 
heavy melting steel now is quoted 
$10.50 to $11 and hydraulic com- 
pressed sheets $10.75 to $11.25. 

Cincinnati— Further advances 
have been made in iron and steel 
scrap quotations. The dull mill de- 
mand here, retarding price increases, 
enabled dealers to find profit in sales 
to valley consumers. 

St. Louis—All grades of iron and 
steel scrap continue strong, steel 
making items being firmest. Mills 
are gradually increasing operations 
and are in need of raw materials. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Conditions are 
unchanged in the steel and iron scrap 
market and only small sales are being 
made. Steelmakers are taking ship- 
ments steadily. 

Toronto, Ont. — Trading in iron 
and steel scrap is broadening, with 
more grades becoming active. Steel 
scrap is said to be moving to the 
Hamilton mills, Iron grades, how- 
ever, are responsible for most of the 
improvement and dealers’. report 
shortage in some lines. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 52 





Pittsburgh -—— Proposal to include 
all of Allegheny county within the 
Pittsburgh switching limits on ware- 
house steel products is being con- 
sidered. At present, prices in Pitts- 
burgh proper are ten cents less than 
the out-of-town rate, which has 
worked inequalities against mill 
shipments. Warehouse steel demand 
in March is about comparable with 
the first week in February with 
prices unchanged. 

Cleveland—The number of orders, 
as well as tonnage has increased. 
Improvement especially is noted in 
sheets, as mills are booked heavily. 
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Prices are unchanged, though it is 
expected hot-rolled alloy steel bars 
will be adjusted in line with recent 
revisions at Chicago, St. Louis and 
other middle western cities. Efforts 
are being made by trade union or- 
ganizers to establish unions in some 
warehouses here. 

Chicago—Sales are slightly heav- 
ier than in February both in num- 
ber of orders and tonnage. Base 
prices on hot-rolled alloy steel bars 
have been revised, with new quan- 
tity extras adopted, resulting in 
higher net prices generally. 

Philadelphia—Warehouse tonnage 
has shown little variation in three 
months but seasonal influences are 
expected to bring improvement soon. 
Prices are steady. 

Cincinnati—Demand for steel from 
warehouses is showing a seasonal in- 
crease but lacks the vigor of times 
when building was active. Revisions 
in alloy steel bars are effective. 

Detroit —- Demand for warehouse 
steel has sustained the February 
rate, which was considerably better 
than January. Carriage and ma- 
chine bolts in case lots now are 
quoted 65 off list with less-case lots 
60 off. An adjustment in common 
and cement coated nails makes the 


market $2.90 per keg. Stretcher- 
leveled sheets out of warehouse were 
advanced $5 a ton last week and 
cold-rolled sheets $3 a ton. 

St. Louis — Average volume of 
warehouse business this month com- 
pares favorably with the same por- 
tion of February. Moderate better- 
ment is noted in demand for sheets, 
beams and angles from the rural 
areas. 


Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 50, 51 


New York—An improved market 
tone was generally apparent in the 
nonferrous metals last week. Con- 
sumers placed more commitments 
and prices tended to lift slightly. 

Copper—Buying was on a more 
active scale with the total volume the 
heaviest in a number of weeks, Con- 
sumers apparently are not as well 
covered as previously believed. Elec- 
trolytic metal was firm at 8.00c, Ton- 
necticut. Stocks are believed to have 
dropped at least 15,000 tons in Feb- 
ruary. Extensive foreign buying has 
supported the market. 


Lead—tThe statistical position of 
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the industry is improving with stocks 
reported to have dropped in Febru- 
ary for the first time in a number of 
months. Buying has been in sub- 
stantial volume. 

Zinc——-Demand for prime western 
metal has been quiet from all sur- 
face indications but specifications on 
contracts have expanded markedly. 
Metal was offered at 4.374%ec Friday. 
Most sellers asked 4.40c. 

Tin-—Prices pushed up rapidly to- 
ward the close of the week due to a 
sharp rise in the London market. 
straits was selling well above the 53- 
cent mark with spot and futures at 
about the same level. Buying im- 
proved. 

Antimony—-The market firmed up 
due to a stronger situation in the Far 
East. Demand continued light. 

Aluminum Secondary material 
showed less tendency to advance as 
the result of a softening in scrap. 
Virgin ingot showed little change. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 49 


The bolt, nut and rivet market is 
stronger. Early March buying is 
ahead of the same period in Febru- 
ary and the latter month for most 
manufacturers exceeded January. 
Though second qwarter prices have 
not been formally announced at 
Pittsburgh there is no prospect of 
change from the present 70 off list 
for bolts and nuts and 2.75c, Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland and 2.85ce, Chi- 








cargo, base, steady on large rivets. 

Farm implement and automotive 
builders are taking more bolts and 
nuts from Chicago suppliers than 
are the railroads, although needs of 
the latter are growing. Jobbers and 
smaller users show increased buying. 


At Cleveland nut and bolt demand 
from automobile manufacturers is 
the best since 1929. Specifications 
in general are at about the February 
rate, Contracts are being booked 
there for second quarter at un- 
changed prices. 

The Pennsylvania is placing or- 
ders for bolts, nuts and rivets for 
3000 freight cars, with 3500 ears not 
vet covered. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 49 


The market on furnace grades of 
beehive coke is active but only mod- 
erate improvement is noted in foun- 
dry coke. By-product coke ship- 
ments to the Monessen, Pa., blast 
furnace from Neville Island have 
been heavy and also by-product and 
some beehive ceke shipments from 
the Connellsville region to a Sharps- 
ville, Pa., user. 

By-product coke shipments at Chi- 
cago are benefiting from expanding 
foundry schedules and shipments this 
month are about 25 per cent heavier 
than in February. By-product foun- 
dry coke is $8.50 for outside deliv- 
ery and $9.25, delivered, Chicago. 

Demand for metallurgical coke is 
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improving at St. Louis and_ ship- 
ments are heavier than in February. 
At Birmingham, Ala., demand is good 
and production holds its rate. Domes- 
tic heating requirements in the New 
York area make up for smaller needs 
of metallurgical users, 


Equipment 


Chicago—Inquiries for machinery 
and equipment recently have been 
more active than sales, Interest in 
miscellaneous types of machinery, in- 
cluding machine tools, has been fair- 
ly well diversified. Northern Pacific 
railroad is in the market for a 4-foot 
radial drill and lathe, but purchases 
by carriers generally are light, The 
same applies to freight car builders 
who have yet to start work on recent 
orders. Some government purchases 
have been made recently with a fair- 
ly large volume of various types of 
equipment, included in pending and 
prospective inquiries. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 49 


Pittsburgh—Base of 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, on cold-finished carbon steel 
bars has been reaffirmed for second 
quarter. Basing points at Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Detroit con- 
tinue at the first quarter level. The 
five respective bases, by size, on 
turned and ground shafting at Pitts- 
burgh will also continue unchanged 
into next quarter. Alloy cold-finished 
steel bars are 2.95c, Pittsburgh. The 
market on carbon and alloy cold- 
drawn, while better than in February, 
is not measuring up to expectations 
for early March. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished , Prices, Page 49 


The tin plate industry at Pitts- 
burgh still leads among the semi- 
finished steel buyers, shipment of tin 
bars supporting an 80 per cent rate 
of operations in the tin plate hot 
mills. Small nonintegrated - sheet 
mills also are taking heavier ton- 
nages of sheet bars, but billets are 
in slow demand. The market holds 
$26, Pittsburgh, for both sheet bars 
and billets, with wire rods $36. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 48 


Pittsburgh—The 80 ‘per cent. rate 
of tin mill operations was sustained 
in the Pittsburgh district last week, 
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with a leading mill continuing at 85 
per cent. Specifications from can- 
makers insure a steady rate for at 
least four weeks. Tin mill product 
prices continue unchanged, with 
2.65¢e, Pittsburgh, reaffirmed for the 
second quarter on tin mill black 
sheets, 


Pacific Coast 


Pacific Coast Prices, Page 49, 50, 52 


San Francisco—(By Air Matl)— 
Demand for steel products on the Pa- 
cific coast continues to improve and 
considerable new work has come up 
for figures. Plates and reinforcing 
steel bars are the most active. In- 
terest centers around 3200 tons of 
piling for a bulkhead at Government 
Island, Calif., on which bids have 
just been opened. 

Among the larger lots of reinforc- 
ing bars placed during the week 
were 333 tons for two state bridges 
in Los Angeles county, California, 
245 tons for two bridges in Santa 
Barbara county, California, and 200 
tons for an addition to the Conti- 
nental Can Co. plant in Los Angeles. 
Bids have been opened on 2650 tons 
for two projects for Boulder dam. 
Pending business now exceeds 10,- 
000 tons. 

Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., took 250 tons of plates 
for compressors at Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., and Consolidated Steel Corp., 
Los Angeles, booked 160 tons of 24 
inch welded pipe for the Escondido 
Mutual Water Co., Escondido, Calif. 
Redlands, Calif., will buy in the open 
market 402 tons of 4 to 4-inch 
standard steel pipe. 

yolden Gate Iron Works, San 
Francisco, took 100 tons of shapes 
for 91 trusses for the United States 
forest service, San Francisco. Among 
new inquiries are 356 tons of piling 
for a bridge project near Sacramen- 
to, Calif., and 150 tons for a bridge 
near Healdsburg, Calif. Bids have 
been opened on 2500 tons for a pow- 
erhouse at Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

The only cast iron pipe award of 
size went to the United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., 100 tons of 4 and 8- 
inch pipe for Daly City, Calif. Mor- 
gan Hill, Calif., has taken bids on 
360 tons of 4 to 8-inch pipe. Long 
Reach, Calif., opened bids March 8 
for 280 tons of 4 to 4-inch standard 
steel pipe. Beverly Hills and Oak- 
land, Calif., will open bids March 27 
and March 14, respectively, for 120 
tons and 119 tons. 


Public Projects Lead 
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ed 1000 tons of reinforcing bars 
taken by the Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle, for a grain elevator 
at Vancouver, Wash., for the Pacific 
Continental Grain Co, Alloway & 
Georg, Spokane, Wash., have the 
general contract. 

Alaska Railroad has purchased 
154 tons of corrugated culvert pipe 
from the Pure Iron Culvert & Tank 
Co., Portland, Oreg. An order for 
ten air dump cars, 25 yards capac- 
ity each, has been placed with the 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co., Au- 
rora, Ill, This railroad will open 
bids March 20 and 21 for 18 trac- 
tors and 13 road graders, all for 
shipment to Alaska. 

Under the PWA program, Wash- 
ington has listed 35 projects, includ- 
ing the $4,058,000 Tacoma Narrows 
bridge, Oregon has filed 31 projects 
totaling $19,365,000. 

The wholesale jobbing trade is 
more active, February showing a 
gain over January, the first two 
months being far in advance of a 
year ago. Buyers are taking larger 
tonnages, plates, sheets and struc- 
turals being in best demand. Prices 
are firm. Cast iron pipe inquiry is 
slow but some fair inquiries are ex- 
pected shortly. Many important water 
system extensions are planned by 
cities in this area. 

If activity continues at its recent 
rate local steel mills may soon be 
in the market for scrap. Stocks of 
steel grades are low. Oriental buyers 
are interested and are looking for 
bargains. Rails are in particularly 
good demand, 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 52 

London —— (By Cable) — Pig iron 
continues to occupy a strong posi 
tion in the domestic market and an 
cther furnace has been lighted. 
Trade is slower in sheet bars, ow- 
ing to dullness in galvanized sheets. 
Merchant and structural steel de- 
mand is fair. South Africa has 
placed an interesting railroad track 
contract in England. Trade is im 
proving in Scotland, especially for 
heavy steel, Somewhat better de 
mand is being encountered for tin 
plate. 

From the Continent comes report 
that export trade is fairly satis 
factory, especially to the Far East 
The cartel for wide flange beams has 
been completed and placed in opera 
tien. 


Quicksilver 


New York—Quicksilver prices are 
firmer here, the market ranging $75 
to $76, a virgin flask of 76 pounds, 
and some asking prices on smald lots 


7 


$77 a flask. 


Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has installed a 
fourth Lectromelt furnace in the 
foundry of the Campbell, Wyant & 
Cannon Foundry Co., Muskegon, 
Mich,., for duplexing of cupola iron 
for crank and cam shafts 
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Men of Industry 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


tute of Scrap Iron and Steel. Other 
officers elected include: First vice 
president, H. N. Trimble, of H. N. 
Trimble Co., Pittsburgh; second vice 
president, Ike Wilkoff, of the Wilkoff 
Co., Youngstown, O.; and secretary, 
H. F. Stocker, of H. F. Stocker & Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
O 0 0 
Dr. E. C. Gilbert has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Perkins 
Machine & Gear Co., Springfield, 
Mass., succeeding F. H. Rich. 
O O O 
Robert J. Pardee, associated with 
the Toledo Machine Tool Co. for 17 
years and lately with the Cleveland 
Punch & Shear Works Co., Cleveland, 
has resigned, effective March 5. 
O 0 O 
Cc. B. Murray, of Crowell & Mur- 
ray, Cleveland, has been chosen a di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
to represent the Great Lakes dis- 
trict, 
O O Cj 
H. A. MacMullan, formerly with 
Henry A. Hitner’s Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia scrap dealer, and one of the 
founders of the Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel, is now associated with 
the Northern Metal Co., Phila- 
delphia, in recent years prominent- 
ly identified with the dismantling of 
ships. 
0 O 0 
Eyvind W. Peterson, Rockford, II1., 
has been appointed representative in 
the Chicago-Milwaukee district for the 
St. John X-Ray Service Inc., Long 


Island City, N. Y. At one time he was 
associated with the Doehler Die Cast- 
ing Co., Toledo, O., and for the past 
11 years has been metallurgical engi- 
neer for Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Be- 
loit, Wis. 

= ayes © ae 

Herbert A. Stanton, European 
manager of the Norton Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., has returned to his Lon- 
don, England, office after a _ short 
visit in this country. 

Michel Biscayart, Compagnie des 
Meules Norton, Paris; Otto Schutte, 
Deutsche Norton Gesellschaft, Wes- 
seling, Germany; and William Had- 
dock, Norton Grinding Wheel Co. 
Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, England, 
also have been visiting the home of- 
fice and have now returned. 

O O 0 

T. W. Burns has resigned as works 
manager of the main plant of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. at Beloit, Wis., 
to join the executive staff of the A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, as assistant 
to W. C. Heath, vice-president and 
general manager of manufacturing, 
who held the same office with Fair- 
banks, Morse before becoming iden- 
tified with the Smith corporation two 
years ago. Mr. Burns had been with 
Fairbanks, Morse for 27 years. 

R. E. Saveland, a Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. executive since 1928, most re- 
cently as assistant to Mr. Burns, has 
been appointed general superintend- 
ent of shops. 

George Zabel has been appointed 
foundry superintendent and continues 
in charge of the department of chem- 
istry. 

Heinrich Schneider has been named 
general chief engineer, and M. B. 
MacNeille chief engineer of the hy- 
draulic and diesel division. 
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Died: 


(Concluded from Page 20) 


Cleveland which was operated by the 
Hanna interests, remaining till 1926. 
ee” ee 

Harold A. W. Manard, 49, presi- 
dent of the Manard Machinery Co., 
Denver, in that city, Feb. 25. 

= ae 0 

Hanson B. Tyler, superintendent of 
the enameling plant of the Lisk Mfg. 
Co., metalware and specialties, Can- 
andaigua, N. Y., in that city recently. 

is a. 

John C. L. Ward, 67, founder of 
Stimple & Ward Co., Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of armature coils, in 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., recently. 


0 O 0 
G. F. Royer, president, Royer 
Foundry & Machine Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa., manufacturer of sand 
separating and blending equipment, 
March 4. 
0 0 Oo 
Frederick W. Baumgarth, 75, for 
more than 30 years identified with 
Buhl Stamping Co., Detroit, where 
he supervised the tool and die mak- 
ing department, in Detroit, March 4. 
0 oe 
John A. Donaldson, 69, vice presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. from 
1912 to 1927 when he retired, at his 
home in Pittsburgh, March 4. 
oo-2.B 
Herman Behr, 86, formerly presi- 
dent of Herman Behr & Co., sand- 
paper manufacturer, at his home in 
New York, March 7. He retired in 
1928 when his company was merged 
with the Manning Co., Troy, N. Y., to 
form the present Behr-Manning Corp. 
O O O 
Francis E. Tyng, 66, New York 
representative of the Euclid Arming- 
ton Corp., Euclid, O., hoisting ma- 
chinery manufacturer, at his home 
in Norwalk, Conn., March 7. At one 
time he was associated with the old 
Thomson Houston Electric Co., Lynn, 
Mass., and Schenectady, N. Y. Sub- 
sequently he became an employe in 
the laboratory of Thomas A. Edison, 
assisting in the development of a 
number of inventions. Later he had 
charge of the crane department of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Ine, 
Oo 8 GR 
Thomas J. Gillespie, 86, president 
of the Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, in that city, recently. 
Born in County Down, Ireland, in 
1847 he came to this country at an 
early age and first resided at New 
Castle, Pa. Later he was one of the 
firm of the Central Refining Co., tak- 
en over by the Standard Oil Co. a few 
years later, at which time Mr. Gilles- 
pie continued in their employment at 
Cleveland. In 1890 he returned to 
Pittsburgh to become general mana- 
ger and secretary of the Lockhart 
company, 
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Here and There 


In Industry 


HAIN BELT CO., Milwaukee, has 
completed transfer to its Mil- 
waukee plant of manufacturing oper- 
ations of its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleveland. The 
last operation to be moved was the 
department producing belt conveyor 
idlers. Chain Belt Co. acquired the 
Stearns comany in 1926. L. B. Mc- 
Knight, formerly secretary and sales 
manager of the Stearns company, is 
manager of conveyor sales, and 
George M. Dyke, vice president and 
operating manager of the Stearns 
company, will be associated with the 
parent company in an_ executive 
capacity. 
og 
Southern States Industrial coun- 
cil has been organized at Birming- 
ham, Ala., with J. E. Edgerton, Leb- 
anon, Tenn., president. The organ- 
ization will seek to obtain better rep- 
resentation on NRA code authorities 
and a wage differential to aid the 
South. R. C. Stobert, vice president 
of the Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has been made treas- 
urer and C. D. Barr, vice president 
of the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., is a director, 
Oo Oo Oo 


Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. Ltd., 
representative in England for William 
M. Bailey Co., Magee building, Pitts- 
burgh, has taken an order from the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, for 
two single-tube and two _ three-tube 
thermal expansion valves for installa- 
tion in the plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. in England. 

wv - Oo. 6 

Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., has changed the name of its Vic- 
tor plant at Waynesboro to Landis 
Machine Co, tap. division. The 
change is made because a new line 
of collapsible taps, designated as 
the Landis, has superseded the older 
line of Victor taps and the latter has 
been discontinued. 

Oo Oo ie 

Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 
tute, the code authority for that in- 
dustry, is moving its headquarters 
from 333 North Michigan avenue, to 
201 North Wells street, Chicago, ef- 
fective Feb. 26. New headquarters 
are in the tallest reinforced concrete 
combination framed building in the 
world, the Trustees building. 

ao oo 

Bundy Tubing Co., 10951 Hern 
avenue, Detroit, manufacturer of hy- 
drogen-welded steel tubing, has or- 
ganized a subsidiary, H. W. Bundy 
Inc., to take over the commercial 
parts production of the parent com- 
pany other than tubing. This in- 
cludes custom welding of parts sup- 
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plied by other manufacturers ready 
for welding and complete production 
of finished parts. General offices will 
be in the plant of the Bundy Tubing 
Co, Production will be at the former 
plant of the parent company at 4815 
Bellevue avenue. W. W. Anderson 
is president, T. M. Rude vice presi- 
dent, A. C. Winger secretary and 
treasurer, and H. J. Blair superin- 
tendent, 
a) Oo Oo 

City Machine & Tool Works, Day- 
ton, O., has bought the Paulins Tool 
& Engineering Co., Detroit, manu- 
facturer of standard drill jigs and 
locks, and is manufacturing an im- 
proved line of standard drill jigs 
and locks under the trade name of 
Cimatool-Paulins. Stocks will be 
maintained at the factory at Dayton 
and at the Detroit office, 410 Storm- 
feltz-Loveley building, 7310 Wood- 
ward avenue, Frank §S. Paulins will 
remain with the Detroit office in an 
engineering and sales capacity. 

Oo 0 0 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., has reproduced, with few ex- 
ceptions, the book of ‘‘Uniform Ex- 
tras and Deductions,’’ issued by the 
American Iron and Steel institute 
Dec. 1, 1933. This book, in a loose- 
leaf binder and with index tabs, has 
been prepared for distribution to 
customers of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
It includes extras and deductions ap- 
plying to all products made by that 


company. It is the company’s plan 
to provide new pages from time to 
time for users of these books. 
Oo O-‘a 

Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 
has been reorganized by Paul Pigott 
and associates, who recently pur- 
chased it from the American Car & 
Foundry Co., which had owned it for 
ten years, It was formed in 1907 
by William Pigott to manufacture 
railroad and logging equipment, cast- 
ings and fabricated structural mate- 
rial, Paul Pigott has been elected 
president, H. N. Curd, vice _ presi- 
dent and general manager, William 
Pigott Jr., vice president and treas- 
urer, and W. S. Bassage, secretary. 

O 0 O 

Gray Iron Founders’ Society Inc., 
Cleveland, sponsor of a code of fair 
competition for gray iron jobbing 
foundries, has taken larger office 
space on the tenth floor of the Pub- 
lic Square building, 33 Public 
Square, Cleveland, A code author- 
ity is being constituted, consisting of 
six members of the board of direc- 
tors of the society and two repre- 
sentatives of non-members, with 
three representatives of the admin- 
istration. The six director-members 
of the code authority are: eh =e 
Hoadley, G. D. Branston, C. B. 
Magrath, W. A. Rigsby, A. B. Root 
Jr. and W. H. Winters. Balloting on 
representatives of non-members is in 
progress. 
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AIR COMPRESSOR—3000 Cu. Ft. 100 Ib. pressure. 
Plate Valve. Two Stage. Cylinder sizes 32” & 19” x 


24°. 
For 60 cy. G-E Synch. 


operating panelboard. Latest type. Used about one 


year. 
BENDING ROLL—10’ 2” CLI 


DOZER—No. 28 Williams, White, motor drive, 


FORGING INDUSTRY | c#ane!'s!i0:' 


& magnet operation. 350 feet of Double ‘‘A’’ Frame 


POWER PLANTS FURNACE-500-Lb, MOORE Rapid. *Lectromelt tor 


electric steel melting, 3 ph. with complete electrical 


ROLLING MILLS ov A 3600, Form T, Amps. 2463, Speed 3600, KW 
STAMPING PRESS BLISS No. 6-1/2 Straight Side, Double Crank 


ALLIED INDUSTRIES we connected MD, roll displacement 11” 


SHEARS—No. 10 BUFFALO for bars and shapes, 


STRUCTURAL, TESTING MACHINE 50,000-lb. RIEHLE Universal. 


MD. Rebuilt by mfrs. and guaranteed for accuracy 
BOILER WHEEL PRESSES—300 and 400-ton CALDWELL 
Hydraulic 48” bet. parallel bars Direct motor 


Direct driven motor on shaft, 600 HP, 3 ph., 
Belted Exciter Complete 


Price about 25% of replacement cost 

sEVELAND Pyramid 
e. 1/2” capacity Rolls 11” and 8” dia Drop 
housing. Motor Drive 


E—5-Ton SHEPARD Overhead Electric Travel- 
52’ 4” span, 230 v. DC, also equipped for bucket 


way. 

ING MACHINES—AJAX, NATIONAL, ACME, 
1 Frame, Late Type, Motor Drive, Sizes 1 to 5”. 
ING PRESS—1000-Ton Steam Hydraulic, com- 


pment including Transformer, 2200 to 120 v. AC 
RATOR—TURBINE—G-E Type ATB-2-1875 


, 60 cy., 440 volt. Direct connected to—Curtis 
m Turbine, KW 1500, Speed 3600, Form A, 3 
e, 210 lb. steam pressure, non-condensing 


spring counterbalance. Belt Drive. 54” be- 
2n housings. 8” stroke. 

SS No. 25%-H, 96” Double Crank Gap Frame, 
MD and mot. adj. 6” shaft, 33 strokes per min 
FORMING MACHINE—YODER Type H-820, 


up to 3-7/8” rounds and corresponding duty 
Direct con. AC MD with motor 


en with AC motor and Triplex Pump, Jib Crane 

Hoist 

ton CALDWELL Hydraulic. 38” bet. parallel 
With 2-plunger hydraulic pump. Belt driven 
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Wide Range of Capacity 


O.K. has been quietly forging ahead dur- 
ing the last few years...the above milling 
cutters testify to that! And these are not 
“specials” but standard tools — ready to 
go to work on any kind of job...Notice 
the “Ultra Heavy Duty” cutter! 


As business improves MODERNIZE with 
the O.K. system of inserted blade tools. 
Our local representatives are ready to 
lend a hand on special tooling projects. 
LB& Send us details and we will submit 
¢™. our recommendation and quotation. 







THE 
O.K. TOOL CO,, inc. 


SHELTON, CONN. 
U.S. A. 
& 
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New Trade Publications 


PUMP—John Robertson Co. Inc., 133 Water street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in a current bulletin describes its high-pressure 
hydraulic pump, with tables of dimensions and specifications 
and illustrations of details. 

MACHINE TOOLS—National Automatic Tool Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., has issued a bulletin on several models of its 
self-contained hydraulic units for use with standard equip- 
ment. Illustrations, text and specifications are supplied. 

GAGES—A gage manual has been prepared for distribu- 
tion by the Sheffield Machine & Tool Co,, Dayton, O., in 
looseleaf form. It contains information of value in produc- 
tion of work that must be held to gaging tolerances. 

PUMPS—Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harri- 
son, N. J., has issued two bulletins, one covering modern 
centrifugal pumps of the monobloc type for brewhouse and 
cellars, the other dealing with rotary pumps, especially for 
use with oils. 

STEEL—Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has issued a new edi- 
tion of its booklet on the making of steel. This is written in 
non-technical language, easily understood by a school child 
and describes the entire process of steelmaking. It is illus- 
trated. The booklet has had wide use in schools, 

FASTENINGS—Parker-Kalon Corp., 200 Varick street, 
New York, has issued the fourth edition of its booklet on 
fastenings designed for attaching various materials, bring- 
ing this subject to date. Four new products perfected since 
the preceding edition are described. 

COLLAPSIBLE TAPS—Landis Machine Co., Tap Division, 
Waynesboro, Pa., is distributing two bulletins giving detailed 
information and complete specifications of the new Landis 
collapsible taps. Bulletin No. G-83 covers style LT collapsible 
tap for straight tapping and No. G-81 style LM receding chaser 
collapsible tap for tapered work. 

FORGING MACHINE—Under the’ general subject of 
what a modern forging machine is a booklet has been pre- 
pared by National Machinery Co., Tiffin, O. It describes 
the company’s line of high-duty forging maehines. It is well 
illustrated and shows complete machines and details, as 
well as products turned out by their use. 

HOISTS—Use of single and double-drum electric tugger 
hoists is covered in a 38-page catalog, No, 1860-B, of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, N. Y. Tugger hoists are 
used widely with scrapers for slushing and loading ore and 
coal in mines and quarries and for pulling cars. The bul- 
letin furnishes many suggestions for use of these devices, It 
is well illustrated. 

NEW YORK HARBOR MAP—A revised, comprehensive 
railroad terminal map of New York harbor has been issued 
by the Port of New York Authority for guidance of traffic 
managers, shippers and others using freight-handling facili- 
ties of New York harbor. The map is 50 x 38 inches, suitable 
for hanging. Copies are free at the port authority offices, 111 
Eighth avenue, New York. 

PUMPS—Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., Connersville, 
Ind.. has issued bulletin 60-B10 describing a line of rotary 
pumps built on the two-impeller principle, with two and 
three-lobe impellers, depending upon the type of service to 
which they are applied. The pumps are built for heavy duty 
service. including the handling of viscous liquids, for pro- 
ducing vacuums, handling air and liquid simultaneously, 
ete. 

FLOW METERS—Catalog No. 700 has been issued by the 
Republic Flow Meters Co., 2240 Diversy Parkway, Chicago. 
It describes the principle of the electric resistance type of 
flow measurement and gives an illustrated description of 
the cartridge sealed element principle of the instrument 
mounting wherein each actuating mechanism is mounted in- 
dividually as a separate sealed element which may be re- 
moved without disturbing the other element, It is fully il- 
lustrated. 

SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS—A new bulletin, No. 1165, 
has been prepared by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
illustrating and describing its line of bracket bearing syn- 
chronous motors. In addition to the standard line for gen- 
eral requirements, including exeiters, control equipment 
and other accessories, the bulletin treats of motors with 
special features ef construction, such as anti-friction bear- 
ings, enclosed collector rings, splashproof type, enclosed fan- 
cooled type and vertical motors. Use of the synchronous mo- 
tor for improvement of power factor is discussed. 
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Construction 


New England 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—-A merger of 
Cutler Mfg. Co. and J. P. Eustis Mfg. 
Co. has recently been announced. The 
Cutler company specializes in fireplace 
furnishings and ornamental iron, copper 
and brass. 


CHELSEA, MASS.—Board of trustees 
of the soldiers’ home at Chelsea plans 
extensions and improvements to _ its 
powerhouse and to add to its equipment. 
A fund of $90,000 has been obtained. 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, 1 
Court street, Boston, are architects. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS.—Atlantic Refin- 
ing Co., C. H. Ehlers, 250 South Broad 
street, Philadelphia, plans to construct 
a bulk oil terminal, including steel 
tanks, pump house and other acces- 
sories, to cost over $18,000. 


New York 


LOCKPORT, N. Y.—Equipment of the 
Covert Gear Co. plant will be sold 
March 22 and ‘23, liquidation in charge 
of Industrial Plants Corp., Columbus, O. 


LONG -ISLAND CITY, .N._ Y. 
Flemm Lead Co., Thirty-first place 
and Bradley avenue, has plans by J 
Baker, architect, 10-09 Jackson av- 
enue, Long Island City, for plant al- 
terations and additional equipment, to 
cost about $30,000. 

NEW YORK—Hush Machinery Corp 
has been incorporated to deal in ma- 
chinery and tools, by G. B. Loey, 271 
Madison avenue. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Purchase of the 
Oswego plant of the Ames Iron Works 
is being considered by the Pierce, Butler 
& Pierce Corp., Syracuse, manufacturer 
of heating devices, ete. Stewart F. 
Hancock, Hills building, Syracuse, will 
be secretary. 


New Jersey 


PAULSBORO, N. J.—-Sandura Co 
Inc., Finance building, Philadelphia, 
plans to rebuild its burned linoleum 
plant and will install electrical power 
equipment and motors, total cost to 
be $500,000. Robert Stewart is super- 
intendent. 


Ohio 


CINCINNATI Frank Automatic 
Bending Co. has been organized by 
Alphonse G. Reisenberg to build and 
operate machines for bending tubes. 
rods, pipes, etc., in asociation with the 
Creseent Tool Co., 201 Elm street, Cin- 
cinnati. 


CLEVELAND—Winton Engine Co., 
2160 West 106th street, manufacturer of 
automobile engines, will install electric 
motogs, conveyors and similar equip- 
ment in its 1-story, 65 x 200-foot ad- 
dition. A. E. Rowe, 1291 East 133rd 
street, is engineer. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Refrigeration Seal Co.. 
1059 Beaufait avenue, has been in- 
cerporated with capital of $1000 to 
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manufacture seal metal, by William 
B. Walker Jr., 1055 Balfour road. 


DETROIT — Parker-Wolverine Co., 
5203 Martin avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated with $120,000 capital to deal 
in enameling metal, by William 
Cornelius, 2177 East Milwaukee ave 
nue. 

DETROIT—General Steel Treating 
Co., 1036 Beaubien street, has been 
incorporated with capital of $50,000 
to do treating of metals and steel, 
by Peter Kypros, 606 Canto avenue. 


HOUGHTON, MICH.—A. Haas Brew- 
ing Co. will expand and improve its 
brewing plant and will add tanks, power 
equipment and mechanical devices. 
Capital has been increased from $100,- 
000 to $175,000 to provide funds. 


MARSHALL, MICH.——Rex Ander- 
son has been awarded contract for 
factory addition to the plant of the 
Brooks Appliance Co. Howard Young, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is arciaitect. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Francis Engi- 
neering Co. has concluded preliminary 
plans for erection of water works sys- 
tem in Richland ,to cost about $20,000. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Cowles & Mut- 
scheller, architects, are preparing 
plans for a brewery at Center and 
River streets, at a cost of about $300,- 
006, for the Saginaw Premier Brew- 
ing Co. 

SODUS, MICH.—Board of trustees of 
Sodus Fruit Exchange plans to rebuild 
its cold storage and refrigeration plant, 
recently burned, at cost of $45,000. 


Indiana 


ALBANY, IND.—Interstate Machine 
Tool & Engineering Inc. has been in- 
corporated with 100 shares no par value 
to manufacture machinery, by Lloyd W. 
Easter, H. EF. Humphreys and associ- 
ates. 

GOSHEN, IND.—-Plans are nearly 
ready for a waterworks system, includ- 
ing a 500,000-gallon steel tank and tow- 
’' two gas or diesel pumps and three 
electric pumps. C. Brossman, Chamber 
of Commerce building, Indianapolis, is 
engineer. 

INDIANAPOLIS,—Indiana Metal & 
Machinery Co., 812 East Washington 
street, has been incorporated to deal in 
machinery and electrical supplies, by 
Bertha Fleig, Rosa Wohlfeld, Abraham 
Fleig, and Edward J. Wohlfeld. 


er 


TELL CITY, IND.—Krogman Dis- 
tilling Co. plans to build a dstillery to 
cost more than $40,000. 


Illinois 


ALTON, ILL.—City is having plans 
made for a water supply system to 
cost $1,850,000, PWA lean and grant 
having been approved. Burns & Mc- 
Donnell, 107 West Linwood avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo., is engineer. 


CHICAGO—J. PR. Hansen Foundry Co., 
1749 Ballou avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture castings, dies and 
other metals and metal products, by 
J. P. Hansen, P. T. Driscoll and K. K. 


Wildman. Corespondent M. G. Kauf 
man, 111 West Monroe street. 


CHICAGO—Campbell Soup Co., Cam 
den, N. J., will install electric equip- 
ment in its five-story and two-story ad- 
ditions to its plant here, entire cost 
estimated at $750,000. 


CHICAGO—Chicago Great Western, 
122 South Michigan boulevard, plans 
installation of electrical equipment, 
hoists and other mechanical devices in 
its remodeled engine repair shops at 
Oelwein, lowa, at cost of $100,000. Com- 
pany’s engineering department is in 


charge. 


CHICAGO—National Clock & Mfg. Co 
928 Fullerton avenue, has been incor 
porated to manufacture clocks and nov- 
elties, and machinery and equipment 
pertaining thereto, by H. E. Soyke, J 
S. Evans and H. E. Doering. Corre- 
spondent: Phillip Gothberg, 1020 Chi- 
cago Temple building, 77 West Wash 
ington street. 


GEORGETOWN, ILL.—City will take 
bids soon for a waterworks plant and 
distribution system, PWA_ loan of 
$140,000 having been approved. Consoer 
Older & Quinlan, 205 West Wacker 
drive, Chicago, are engineers 


Southern 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
open bids March 16, schedule 1845, oan 
two motor-driven turret lathes and 
equipment for delivery at Puget Sound 
Wash.; schedule 1863, on one precision 
bench-type lathe; schedule 1868, on one 
motor-driven automatic screw machine; 
schedule 1869, on one motor-driven mul- 
tiple spindle drill press; schedule 1870, 
on one motor-drive milling machine, all 
for delivery at San Diego, Calif. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA.—City has 
applied to PWA for loan of $350,000 for 
water works improvements. Francis 
Mills, city clerk. W. Austin Smith, en 
gineer. 


GRIFFIN, GA.—Batson-Cook Co 
Inc., West Point, Ga., is reported to 
have contract for construction of a 
$70,000 mill unit, three stories high, 
and a detached machine shop one story 
high for the Highland Mills. Plans are 
being prepared by Robert & Co., Bona 
Allen building, Atlanta, engineers. 


LEXINGTON, KY.—E. F. Pritch 
ard, manager of Lexington branch of 
Bruckman Co., Cincinnati, O., is plan- 
ning to install new equipment for 
brewery at plant on East Main street 
and to install three enamel under- 
ground storage tanks, mechanicaby 
refrigerated. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—C. P. Moorman 
& Co. Ine. is planning te improve and 
build an extension to its brewery, and 
to install additional equipment, at a 
cost of abeut $85,000. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. Louisville & 
Nashville has permit to repair its ma- 
chine shop at 3025 South Floyd street, 
recently damaged by fire, at a cost of 
about $50,000. 


LOUISVILLE, KY:—Kentucky : Prod- 
ucts Co. is planning to erect plants at 
Hobbs and Greenbrier, Ky., each includ- 
ing a power house, machine shop and 
other departments, at a cost of about 
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PITTSBURGH METALLURGICAL 


INCORPORATED 


COMPANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEw York 
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THE 
BURDEN IRON 
COMPANY 
TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers for More Than a Century 
of High Grade Wrought Iron Products 


Staybolt Iron—both Solid and Hollow Rolled 
Engine Bolt Iron and Chain Iron 
Iron Rivets and Rivet Iron 


“B. B. Burden Best”’ and ‘‘H. B. & S.”” Iron 


General Office: Troy, N. Y. 
Branch Office: 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











HANNA 
ic RON 


BRANDS: 
Buffalo—Detroit—Susquehanna 


GRADES: 
Foundry—Malleable 





Silvery—Ferro-Silicon 


The HANNA FURNACE CORP 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION 
OF NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 
Buffalo, New York Detroit, Mich, ' 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
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| MURRAY IRON WORKS COMPANY 





64th Year of Continuous Operation 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
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AYLOR-WILSON MFG.C 


ENGINEERS — FOUNDERS — MACHINISTS 


Main Office and Works McKees Rocks, Pa 
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E. & G. BROOKE IRON CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PENNA. 














SC&H Furnaces 
are built in all 
sizes of Oven. 
Pot, Continuous. 
and Special 
Types for Elec- 
tric, Oil or Gas 
application. 


SC&H Furnaces 
are made for 
annealing, case 
hardening, car- 
burizing, forg- 
ing, cyaniding, 
lead hardening 
& oil tempering. 


STRONG 
mux “eine 
HAMMOND 


1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 











JAMES CRISWELL COMPANY 


Furnace Engineers & Contractors 


Open Hearth, Soaking Pits and 
heating furnaces 


Keenan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








TAINLESS STEEL SHEET 


AUTOMATICALLY POLISHED 


ON 
EXcecsigA 
TAINLESS STEEL POLISHING MACHINE 


35-YEARS POLISHING MACHINE EXPERIENCE oP OR 
EXCELSIOR TOOL X% MACHINE CoO Sis02 % 
3, ILLINOIS : 


EAST ST.LOUIS, iLLIN 


<PBUS Hy. 
? ies2 ? 
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WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coal, 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for Displacing 
Oil, City and Natural Gas Coal and Coke 
in furnaces of all descriptions. 


Flinn & Dreffein Co. 


308 W. Washington St. Chicago, IIl. 




















The Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward S. Lawrence 


This book describes the principal steps involved in the 
manufacture of steel sheets 


244 pages 4 ., | $6.15 in U.S. and Canada 
116 illustrations Price, Postpaid } 30s. 6d. in other countries 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1213-35 W. 3rd St. Book Depertment Cleveland, O. 517-S. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 








$100,000 each. D. X. Murphy & Bros.. 
Louisville Trust building, are architects 
for Hobbs plant, and C. Walter Wagner, 
Louisville, is architect for Greenbrier 
distillery. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.—City has loan 
and grant of $250,000 for improvements 
to power plant and gas system, includ- 
ing boiler house with all modern equip- 
ment, such as water tube high pressure 
boilers and boiler feed pumps. I. W. 
Sylvester, city engineer. 

GRETNA, LA.—Board of aldermen 
soon will call for bids for improvements 
and enlargement to water works. Plans 
have been prepared by Swanson-Mc- 
Graw Ine., Balter building, New Orleans. 
Improvements will include filtration 
pump house _ building, pumping ma- 
chinery and elevated tank and tower. 


BALTIMORE—Croft Brewing Co. has 
acquired plant of Bismarck Brewery 
Co., Patterson avenue and Gay street, 
including machinery and equipment. 


CENTREVILLE, MD.—Town commis- 
sioners received low bid at $31,460 for 
construction of sewer system and sew- 
age treatment plant. Albright & Friel, 
246 South Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, 
are engineers. 


LAUREL, MD. 
Brewing Co., Harry <A. Seay, presi- 
dent, Union Trust building, Washing- 
ton, has awarded contract to J. Henry 
Miller Inc., Eutaw and Franklin streets, 
Baltimore, for construction of a brew- 
ery here to cost approximately $500,000, 
including equipment. Leon Chatelain 
Jr., 726 Jackson place, Washington, 
architect, and James Posey, Baltimore 
Trust building, Baltimore, mechanical 
consulting engineer, are preparing plans 
and specifications. 

JACKSON, MISS.—Charles Karst Sr., 
941 Royal, New Orleans, is interested 
in constructing a plant to be operated 
by Magnolia Brewing Co., Jackson, to 
cost about $400,000. 


QUITMAN, MISS.—City has loan and 
grant of $30,000 for water works. 


Prince George’s 


LOWELL, N. C.—Town has been 
allotted $47,000 for improvement to 
water works, erection of 50,000-gallon 
elevated steel tank, extension of dis- 
tribution system and installation of fire 
hydrants. 


ROCK HILL, S. C.—City has applied 
for loan of $529,000 for erecting power 
plant with 4000 kilowatt capacity. 


SAVANNAH, TENN.—City has ap- 
plied for PWA loan of $125,000 for con- 
struction of complete water works and 
sewage system and probably a filtration 
plant. Bob Guinn, mavyor. Major 
Thomas H. Allen, state PWA engineer. 


ABINGDON, VA.—Washington coun- 
ty sanitary district has made applica- 
tion for loan and grant of $490,000 for 
water works system. 


KEYSVILLE, VA.—Town has applied 
for loan and grant of $69,000 for water 
works and sanitary sewer system. 


MADISON HEIGHTS, VA.—Madison 
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Heights sanitary district has applied for 


loan and grant of $83,500 for water 
works system. 

MARION, VA.—Town has made appli- 
cation for loan of $221,000 for construc- 
tion of steam electric plant and distribu- 
tion system. 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—M. K. Goetz 
Brewing Co., St. Joseph, has acquired 
site for brewery with an annual capac- 
ity of 100,000 barrels, costing about 
$550,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Monarch Metal Weather- 
strip Co. is building a $40,000 plant. 
John Hill Construction Co., St. Louis, 
is general contractor. 


Oklahoma 


PONCA CITY, OKLA. 
of $560,000 for water works project on 
Turkey Creek, and is planning to vote 
on bonds. 


City has loan 


Texas 


CLEBURNE, TEX.—City has been 
allotted $35,000 for construction of 
water works. 

GALVESTON, TEX. Galveston 
Brewing Co. is planning improvements 
to its properties and plant at Thirty- 
third and F streets, to cost about 
$200,000. 


Minnesota 


COLD SPRING, MINN.—Gold Spring 
Brewing Co., Ferdinand Peters presi- 
dent, will install a boiler plant and 
electrical power equipment in exten- 
sions it plans for its brewery, to cost 
$85,000. L. C. Pinault, Granite Ex- 
change building, St. Cloud, Minn., is 
architect. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Kelley Breweries & 
Distilleries Inc., 1923 Nicolette avenue, 
Room 203, P. J. Kelley president, plans 
to install boilers and accessories, re- 
frigerating machinery, motors and elec- 
trical equipment among improvements 
to its plant at Fourteenth avenue, south, 
and Second street. The addition is 
150 x 150 feet and total improvement 
will cost $300,000. 


North Dakota 


FAIRMOUNT, N. DAK.—Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, E. A. 
Whitman, chief engineer, Soo Line 
building, Minneapolis, plans a round- 
house and shops here, to cost $100,000. 


Colorado 


ASPEN, COLO—Roaring Fork Light 
& Power Co., Aspen, Colo., plans con- 
struction of a transmission line to the 
Taylor river conservation dam and a 
power substation, to cost $100,000. En- 
gineering department of the company 
is in charge. 


Idaho 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO—Southern 


Idaho Brewers Inc. plans to build a 
brewery here with capacity of 60 bar- 
rels per day, costing $150,000. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Continental Can 
Co., 3820 Union Pacific avenue, is hav- 
ing plans made for an addition, 174 
x 200 feet, two stories. 


LOS ANGELES—Pacific Iron & Metal 
Corp. has been incorporated by Joe 
Ratner, Louis M. Smith and _ Frieda 
Smith. Theo. Gottsdanker is attorney 


LOS ANGELES—E. Donald Marr 
has been granted a permit for con- 
struction of an oil refinery at Avalon 
boulevard and 223rd street to cost 
$200,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. is building an addition to its 
plant at Twelfth and Figueroa streets 
here to cost $150,000, ineludine new 


equipment. 


LOS ANGELES—A new plant, cost- 
ing about $250,000, to be known as Lu- 
minous Structures Ine., will be con- 
structed at 6818 Avalon boulevard. This 
plant will contain over 100,000 square 
feet of floor space, will house something 
like $100,000 worth of machinery, and 
will employ about 200 men. Edward 
G. Neale and Thomas N. Neale are the 
executives. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF 
Ernest H. Adams, 2068 Belgrave av 
enue, has plans for a plant to re 
claim pipe and do manufacturing, on 
East Slauson avenue, 80 x 300 feet, 
on which bids will be asked soon. 


SAN FRANCISCO Milwaukee 
Brewing Co., 490 Tenth street is 
building a brewery plant to cost about 


$250,000 


SAN FRANCISCO—Hunt- Mirk & 
Co., engineers, 141 Second street, repre- 
sent interests which plan to erect a 
distillery in the Sacramento valley dis- 
trict, to cost about $60,000. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Resilent Ham 
mer Inc. has been organized by Rob 
ert P. Martin and associates, 503 
Smith Tower, to deal in and manu 
facture machinery. 


Dominion of Canada 


CORNWALL, ONT.—Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd., Montreal, will build a 
plant here on 28-acre site, for the manu- 
facture of chlorine and caustic soda, 
to cost $900,000. Robert Salmon is 
general manager. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Found- 
ries & Steel Ltd. is having plans drawn 
for an 82 x 122-foot building at Ottawa 
street and Beach road for a furnace 
building for its plate mill, to cost about 
$60,000. Prach & fPrach, Hamilton, 
Ont., are architects. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dominion Diesel 
Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture diesel engines and diesei-mo- 
tored trucks, aircraft and boats. Fac- 
tory space has been leased at 26-28 
Cumberland street. 
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SCREENS 





% Perforated Metal 


== 3 


Harrington & 


PERFORATING 
| 5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. | 











New York Office—114 Liberty St. 






















WERIONS== 


Producers of wh Iron; Open Hearth Steel; 
Billets— Slabs— Sheet Bars—Skelp;: Angles 
Beams and Channels; Round, Square an 

Flat Bars; Rails—Steel Plates—Tie Plates— 
Track Spikes—S lice Bars; Reinforcing Bars; @ 
CokeTin Pilate; Kanners Special Cokes—Best ‘ 
Cokes—Charcoals; pow Tinplate; Tin 
Mill Black Plate (All inishes);: Lacquered 
Black Plate: Copper Bearing Terne Plate; Hot 
and Cold Rolled Strip Steel and Strip Steel 
Sheets; High Finish Sheets; Long Terne 
Sheets (Common and Special Finishes) ; 

Galvanized, Black and Blue Annealed 
Sheets; Corrugated Sheets, V Crimp Sheets, Roll Roofing; 
Single Pickled, Full Finished and Auto Body Sheets; 
Coke—Tar—Benzol—Toluol—Ammonium Sulphate. 


WEIRTON STEEL Co. 
WEIRTON, ws . 


Division of National Steel Corporation 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 





SAVE 
WITH 
STEEL 








SHENANGO-PENN 


Centrifugally Cast Bronze Bushings 
Stock sizes in all lengths up to six feet and in outside diameters 2 to 6 inches 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD CO., Oliver Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants at Dover, Ohio and re ma ds ilie, Pa. 








SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons per Month) 


WEST STEEL 4 Vm CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND ‘ aN OHIO, U. S. A. 


“*He Profits Most a 
Who Serves Best”’ — 










Better Steel Castings 











CERTIFIED 


MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


Detachable Sprocket Chain 
Riveted Sprocket Chain 
Malleable Washers. etc. 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


FT. ALEXANDER ST. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 




















THE OHIO STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. 
NEWTON FALLS, 0. 


ENGINEERS, FABRICATORS & ERECTORS 
OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 

















ORKS 


ELMONT RON 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Engineers Contractors - Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 





Main Office—Phila, Pa 











LEADERS IN 
AND COMBUSTION FURNACES 


BUILDING AND DENS & yh 4 8 Sky 
Kil 

HOME OFFICE: DETROIT—BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 

CANADA: WALKER METAL PRODUCTS, LTD., WALKERVILLE. ONT. 


S AND 
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YERSON*STEE 


immediate shipment of all steel and allied products including bars, 
structurals, sheets, plates, special alloy, and tool steels, Allegheny 
metal, babbitt, boiler tubes and fittings, welding rod and equipment, 
metal working tools, etc. Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List. 


Joseph T. Ryenon & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Clevelend, Buffelo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jeney City 
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CARBON TOOL STEELS 


ALSO 
HIGH SPEED STAINLESS & 


SPECIAL ALLOY STEELS 


LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL CO. 
LATROBE, PA. 
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